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For Victory and a Great Cause 


oes RECALLED 


By HARRY $ 


. TRUMAN, President of the United States 


Delivered before the Democratic National Convention, Philadelphia, Pa., July 15, 1948 


AM sorry that the microphones are in your way, but 

they have to be where they are because I’ve got to be 

able to see what I’m doing, as I always am able to see 
what | am doing. 

1 can’t tell you how very much I appreciate the honor 
which you've just conferred upon me. I shall continue to try 
to deserve it. I accept the nomination, and I want to thank 
this convention for its Unanimous nomination of my good 
friend and colleague, Senator Barkley, of Kentucky. 

He's a great man and a great public servant. Senator 
Barkley and I will win this election and make these Repub- 
licans like it, don’t you forget that. We'll do that because 
they’re wrong and we're right, and I'll prove it to you in 
just a few minutes. 

This convention met to express the will and reaffirm the 
beliefs of the Democratic party. ‘There have been differences 
of opinion. Those differences have been settled by a majority 
vote, as they should be, and now it’s time for us to get to- 
gether and beat the common enemy and it’s up to you. 

We'll be working together for victory and a great cause. 
Victory has become a habit of our party. It’s been elected 
four times in succession and I’m convinced it will be elected 
a fitth time next November. 

The reason is that the people know the Democratic party 
is the people’s party and the Republican party is the party 
of special interests and it always has been and always will be. 

The record of the Democratic party is written in the 
accomplishments of the last sixteen years. I don’t need to 
repeat them.. They have been very ably placed before this 
convention by the keynote speaker, the candidate for Vice- 
President, and by the permanent chairman. 

Confidence and security have been brought to the Ameri- 
can people by the Democratic party. Farm income has in- 
creased trom less than $2,500,000,000 in 1933 to more than 
$18,000,000,000 in 1947, Never in the world were the 
farmers of any republic or any kingdom or any other coun- 


try, as prosperous as the farmers of the United States, and 
if they don’t do their duty by the Democratic party they’re 
the most ungrateful people in the world. 

The wages and salaries in this country have increased 
from $29,000,000,000 in 1933 to more than $128,000,000,- 
000 in 1947. That’s labor, and labor never had but one 
friend in politics, and that was the Democratic party and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

And I'll say to labor just what I’ve said to the farmers. 
They are the most ungrateful people in the world if they 
pass the Democratic party by this year. 

The total national income has increased from less than 
$40,000,000,000 in 1933 to $203,000,000,000 in 1947, the 
greatest in all the history of the world. These benefits have 
been spread to all the people because it’s the business of 
the Democratic party to see that the people get a fair share 
of these things. 


THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


This last Eightieth Congress proved just the opposite for 
the Republicans. The record on foreign policy of the Demo- 
cratic party is that the United States has been turned away 
permanently from isolationism, and we've converted the 
greatest and best of the Republicans to our viewpoint on 
that subject. 

The United States has to accept its full responsibility for 
leadership in international affairs. We have been the backers 
and the people who organized and started the United 
Nations, first started under that great Democratic President 
Woodrow Wilson in the League of Nations. The League 
was sabotaged by the Republicans in 1920, and we must 
see that the United Nations continues a strong and going 
body, so we can have everlasting peace in the world. 

We've removed the trade barriers in the world, which 
is the best asset we can have for peace. Those trade bar- 
riers must not be put back into operation again. We have 
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started a foreign-aid program which means the recovery of 
Europe and China and the Far East. We instituted the 
program for Greece and Turkey, and I’ll say to you that 
all these things were done in a co-operative bi-partisan 
manner. 

The foreign-relations committees of the Senate and the 
House were taken into the full confidence of the President 
in every one of these moves. 

As I’ve said time and time again, foreign policy should 
be the policy of the whole nation, and not a policy of one 
party or the other. Partisanship should stop at the water’s 
edge, and I shall continue to preach that through this 
whole campaign. 

I'd like to say a word or two now about what I think 
the Republican philosophy is, and I'll speak from actions 
and from history and from experience. The situation in 
1932 was due to the policy of the Republican party control 
of the government of the United States. 

The Republican party favors the privileged few and not 
the common, every-day man. Ever since its inception, that 
party has been under the control of special privilege, and 
they concretely proved it in the Eightieth Congress. They 
proved it by the things they did to the people and not for 
them. They proved it by the things they failed to do. 

Now let’s look at some of them, just a few. Time and 
time again I recommended the extension of price control 
before it expired on June 30, 1946. I asked for that exten- 
sion in September, 1945. In November, 1945, in a message 
on the State of the Union in 1946. That price control 
legislation didn’t come to my desk until June 30, 1946, on 
the day on which it was supposed to expire, and it was 
such a rotten bill that I couldn’t sign it. 

Then thirty days after that they sent me one that was 
just as bad and I had to sign it, because they quit and went 
home. 

It was said when O. P. A. died that prices would adjust 
themselves, for the benefit of the country. They’ve adjusted 
themselves all right. They’ve gone all the way off the chart 
in adjusting themselves at the expense of the consumer and 
for the benefit of the people who hold the goods. 

I called a special session of Congress in November, 1947— 
Nov. 17, 1947—and I set out a ten-point program for the 
welfare and benefit of this country; among other things, 
stand-by price controls. I got nothing. The Congress has 
still done nothing. 

Way back, four and a half years ago while I was in the 
Senate we passed the housing bill in the Senate known as 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. It was a bill to clear the 
slums in the big cities, and to help erect low-rent housing. 
That bill, as I said, passed the Senate four years ago, but it 
died in the House. That bill was reintroduced in the 
Eightieth Congress as the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill—the 
name was slightly changed. 

But it was practically the same bill and it passed the 
Senate, but was allowed to die in the House of Representa- 
tives. The Banking and Currency Committee sat on that 
bill, and it was finally forced out of the committee when 
the Rules Committee took charge, and it’s still in the Rules 
Committee. 


ANOTHER BiLt PAsseEp 


But desperate pleas from Philadelphia, in that conven- 
tion that met here three weeks ago, didn’t get that housing 
bill passed. They passed a bill that’s called a housing bill, 
which isn’t worth the paper it’s written on. 

In the field of labor, we needed moderate legislation to 
promote labor-management relations. But Congress instead 
passed the so-called Taft-Hartley act, which has disrupted 


labor-management relations and will cause strife and bitter- 
ness for years to come if it’s not repealed, and* the Demo- 
cratic ‘platform says it’s got to be repealed. 

I tried to strengthen the Labor Department. The Re- 
publican platform of 1944 said if they were in power they'd 
build up a strong Labor Department. Do you know what 
they've done to the Labor Department? They've simply 
torn it up. There’s only one bureau left that’s functioning 
and they’ve cut the appropriation on that so it can hardly 
function. 

I recommended an increase in the minimum wage. What 
did they do? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 1 suggested that 
the schools in this country are crowded, teachers underpaid, 
and that there is a shortage of teachers. One of the greatest 
national needs is more and better schools. 

I urged the Congress to provide $300,000,000 to aid the 
states in meeting the present educational crisis. The Con- 
gress did nothing about it. Time and again I have recom- 
mended improvements in the social security law, including 
extending protection to those not now covered, to increase 
the amount of the benefits, reduce the eligibility age of 
women from sixty-five to sixty years. Congress studied the 
matter for two years but couldn’t find time to extend in- 
creased benefits, but it did find time to take social security 
benefits away from 750,000 people. 

And they passed that over my veto. 

I repeatedly asked the Congress to pass a health program. 
The nation suffers from lack of medical care. That situation 
can be remedied any time the Congress wants to act upon it. 
Everybody knows that I recommended to the Congress a 
civil-rights program. I did so because I believe it to be my 
duty under the Constitution. Some of the members of my 
own party disagreed with me violently on this matter, but 
they stand up and do it openly. People can tell where they 
stand. But the Republicans all profess to be for these 
measures, but the Ejightieth Congress didn’t act and they 
had enough men there to do it, and they could have had 
cloture, and they didn’t have to have a filibuster. There 
were enough people in that Congress to vote for cloture. 


“RicH-MAn’s Tax BILv” 


Now everybody likes to have a little surplus. But we must 
reduce the national debt in times of prosperity, and when 
tax relief can be given without regard to those who need it 
most, and not go to those who need it least, as this Re- 
publican rich-man’s tax bill did when they passed it over 
my veto, on the third try. 

The first one of these tax bills they sent me was so rotten 
that they couldn’t even stomach it themselves. They finally 
did send one that was somewhat improved, but it still helps 
the rich and sticks the knife into the back of the poor. 

Now the Republicans came here a few weeks ago and 
they wrote up a platform. I hope you've all read that plat- 
form. They adopted a platform, and that platform had a 
lot of promises and statements of what the Republican party 
is for and what they would do if they were in power. 

They promised to do in that platform a lot of things I’ve 
been asking them to do, and that they’ve refused to do when 
they had the power. The Republican platform cries about 
cruelly high prices. I have been trying to get them to do 
something about high prices ever since they met the first 
time. 

Now listen to this one. This one is equally as bad and 
as cynical. The Republican platform comes out for slum 
clearance and low rental housing. I’ve been trying to get 
them to pass that housing bill ever since they met the first 
time, and it’s still resting in the Rules Committee today. 

The Republican platform pledges equality of educational 
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opportunity. I’ve been trying to get them to do something 
about that ever since they came there, and that bill is at 
rest in the House of Representatives. 

The Republican platform urges extending and increasing 
urity benefits. Think of that—increasing social 
and yet when they had the opportunity 
they took 750,000 people off the social security roles, 

| wonder if they think they can fool the people of the 
United States with such poppycock as that? 

‘There’s a long list of these promises in that Republican 
platform and if it weren't so late I'd tell you about all of 
them. 


" 
social SC 


security benetits, 


Is RECALLING CONGRESS 


I discussed a number of these failures of the Republican 
Kightieth Congress, and every one of them is important. 
major concern to every American 
family; the failure to do anything about high prices, and 
the failure to do anything about housing. 

My duty as President requires that I use every means 
within my power to get the laws the people need on matters 
of such importance and urgency. | am therefore calling this 
Congress back into session on the 26th of July. 

On the twenty-sixth day of July, which out in Missouri 
they call ‘Turnip Day, I’m going to call that Congress back 
and I'm yoing to ask them to pass laws halting rising prices 
and to meet the housing crisis which they say they’re for 
in their platform. At the same time I shall ask them to 
act on other vitally needed measures such as aid to educa- 
tion, which they say they’re for; a national health program, 
civil-rights legislation, which they say they're for; an in- 
the minimum wage—which I doubt very much 
they're for; an extension of social security coverage and in- 
creased benefits, which they say they're for; tunds for 
projects needed in our program to provide public power 
and cheap electricity. 

By indirection, this Eightieth Congress has tried to 
sabotage the power policy which the United States has 
pursued for fourteen years. That power lobby is just as 


‘Two of them are of 


crease in 


bad as the real estate lobby, which is sitting on the housing 
bill. I shall ask for adequate and decent law for displaced 
persons in place of the anti-Semitic, anti-Catholic law which 
this Eightieth Congress passed. 

Now my friends, if there is any reality behind that Re- 
publican platform, we ought to get some action out of the 
short session of the Eightieth Congress. They could do this 
job in fifteen days if they wanted to do it. They'll still have 
time to go out and run for office. They’re going to try and 
dodge their responsibility, they’re going to drag all the red 
herrings they can across this campaign. But I’m here to 
say to you that Senator Barkley and I are not going to 
let them get away with it. 

Now what that worst Ejightieth Congress does in its 
special session will be the test. The American people will 
not decide by listening to mere words or by reading a mere 
platform. They will decide on the record. The record as 
it has been written. And in the record is the stark truth 
that the battle lines for 1948 are the same as they were back 
in 1932 when the nation lay prostrate and helpless as the 
result of Republican misrule and inaction. 

In 1932 we were attacking the citadel of special privilege 
and greed; we were fighting to drive the money changers 
from the temple. Today in 1948 we are the defenders of 
the stronghold of democracy and of equal opportunity. The 
haven of the ordinary people of this land and not of the 
favored classes or of the powerful few. 

The battle cry is just the same now as it was in 1932 and 
[ paraphrase the words of Franklin D. Roosevelt as he 
issued the challenge in accepting his nomination at Chicago: 
This is more than a political call to arms. Give me your 
help. Not to win votes alone, but to win in this new crusade 
and keep America secure and safe for its own people. 

Now my friends, with the help of God, and the whole- 
hearted push which you can put behind this campaign, we 
can save this country from a continuation of the Eightieth 
Congress and from misrule from now on. I must have your 
help! You must get in and push and win this election. The 
country can’t afford another Republican Congress. 


Record of Democratic Party 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS 
By ALBEN W. BARKLEY, United States Senator from Kentucky 
Delivered before the Democratic National Convention, Philadelphia, Pa., July 12, 1948 


AM deeply moved by the signal honor you have done 

me. We have assembled here for a great purpose. We 

have a solemn commission from millions of American 
men and women. We are here to give to them an accounting 
of our stewardship in the administration of their affairs 
for sixteen outstanding and eventful years, for not one of 
which we make apology. 

We have come together to lay before the American people 
our articles of faith and to nominate, in harmony with them, 
our candidates for President and Vice-President of the 
United States. 

We shall not follow the example, so egotistically set by 
our opponents from this rostrum three short weeks ago, by 
announcing the result of the contest four months in advance. 

In a broader and deeper sense, however, we are assembled 
in the name of American Democracy. 

And, in the juncture of world affairs today, we assemble 
in the name of democracy for all mankind everywhere, with- 


out regard to race, creed, color or nationality, without which 
it cannot be preserved anywhere. 


Recorp OF DEvoTION 


Our claim upon the confidence of the people rests upon 
a consistent, constructive and farsighted record of devotion 
to the people’s welfare; a record which rescued the Ameri- 
can economy of free enterprise from a collapse we did not 
foster; a record which four times the American people have 
overwhelmingly indorsed. In humility, but profound sin- 
cerity, we trust they will indorse it again. 

There has never been greater need in the world than now 
for the sort of leadership which, from its origin, the Demo- 
cratic party has given in the development and fortification 
of democracy in America. 

This leadership has not been sectional. It has been national. 
It has not sought to advance one class to the unjust detri- 
ment of others. 











Alben W. Barkley 
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The unprecedented challenge, which beckons us to service 
in these uncertain times, demande that we look beyond the 
metes and bounds of states or nations or partisan political 
organizations to survey the obligations resting upon the 


democratic process, which we espouse, 
hopes of a devastated world. 

In the midst of such a summons, and on the basis of our 
record, we meet here today, and shall meet our opponents, 
all and sundry, in this contest and on the day of election 
next November. 

What is this record of which I speak? What is the sum 
total of these accomplishments which we have wrought in 
the sixteen years now drawing to a close? 


in rebuilding the 


DEFENDs “New DEAL” 


They call it the “New Deal.” At every convention since 
1932, and on every political rostrum, Republican politicians 
have hurled their anathemas at this “New Deal” as if it 
were some blight or plague that had poisoned their lives 
and consumed the liberties of the people and kept them 
chained and helpless. 

In determining the validity of these diatribes, let us in- 
quire what is this cankering, corroding, fungus growth, 
which every Republican orator, save one, at this recent 
convention denounced with unaccustomed rancor; then, in 
their adopted platform, hugged to their political bosom as 
if it were the child of their own loins? 

In the first place, it was recovery. The new administration 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt breathed into the nostrils of every 
worthy American enterprise, large or small, a breath of new 
life, new hope and new determination. It put old agencies 
of the government at the people’s disposal, and, where 
necessary, it inaugurated new ones to make democracy live 
and work for the American people. 

What, therefore, is this “New Deal,” which Republican 
orators denounce and their platforms seek to imitate? 

I cannot here chronicle in detail the great body of laws 
and policies, inaugurated by a Democratic President and a 
Democratic Congress, which have become as secure a part 
of American statute law and American policy as the Federal 
Reserve System itself, and the laws against trusts and 
monopolies. 


Won’t SURRENDER GAINS 


In spite of the chronic and noisy opposition of this pro- 
gram’s enemies, the American people will not willingly 
surrender the great gains which they have made under it. 
For: 

“The moving finger writes; and having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 


But, I call attention to the following items in our bill 
of particulars, of which we would remind the American 
people as evidence of our good faith with them and our 
service to them: 

A farmer's agricultural adjustment and price support 
program, which, in sixteen years, has increased farm in- 
come by 800 per cent, substantially reduced interest rates 
on farm credit, reduced farm mortgage indebtedness by 
more than 50 per cent, and farm mortgage foreclosures by 
95 per cent. 

A soil conservation program, which has arrested the 
wasting processes of soil erosion, by which we propose to 
hand this land of ours down to other generations capable 
of their support. 

A rural electrification program, 


which has lifted from 








millions of farm women the drudgery of exhausting house- 
work and brought to millions of farmers the boon of electric 
power for their homes and barns and farm equipment. 


T. V. A., Granp CouLEeE 


A program of development of our water resources for 
navigation, flood control and power, as exemplified by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Grand Coulee Dam, the 
St. Lawrence waterway and other efforts to make these 
God-given natural resources the servants of the public, 
rather than the objects of private exploitation and recurring 
destructive catastrophes. 

A labor relations act, a fair labor standards act and other 
measures for improving conditions of labor and _ relation- 
ships between employers and employees. 

What is this “New Deal,” which Republican politicians 
decry? 

A reciprocal trade program, urged by Cordell Hull, one 
of the greatest Secretaries of State in the history of the 
United States, and enacted by a Democratic Congress, under 
which American capital and American labor have been able 
to increase their markets throughout the world, without 
substantial injury to any American industry. 

What is this whipping boy which Republican speech- 
makers use for their lamentations at every convention and 
on every platform? 

A reorganized and stronger banking system and a Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, which has reduced bank 
failures in the United States from 4,004 in 1933 to only 
six in all of 1947, by reason of which the American people 
are allowed to go to bed at night without fear that their 
hard-earned savings will evaporate before the dawn of 
morning. 


Aw To Home Owners 


A Federal Housing Administration, under which hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes in this nation were built and 
improved. 

A Home Owners Loan Corporation, which rescued hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes in town and city from im- 
mediate foreclosure, representing a reduction in non-farm 
real estate foreclosures from 252,000 in 1933 to only 10,000 
in 1947. 

A Commodity Credit Corporation, an Export-Import 
Bank, a Federal Home Loan Bank, a bank of co-operatives, 
and other institutions for the service of the American people. 

An expanded’ Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
strengthened and fortified by a Democratic Congress and a 
Democratic President at a time when it was the only 
money-lending agency in the nation capable of averting 
financial disaster. 

A statute abolishing the holding company evil, and a Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission to supervise the issue 
and sale of corporate stocks, and protect the American 
people from the fraud to which they had been subjected 
under the boom and bust days of a previous Administration. 

A good-neighbor policy, inaugurated by President Roose- 
velt and Cordell Hull, to bring into more friendly rela- 
tionships the great nations of the Western Hemisphere, more 
recently cemented by economic and political pledges guar- 
anteeing the solidarity of co-operative pan-Americanism, as 
a substitute for the sordid concept of dollar diplomacy 
which was a program of selfish exploitation carried on under 
the friendly eyes ot the American governinent. 


61,000,000 EmpLovep 


What is this “New Deal’? 


: 
e 
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The gainful employment of more than 61,000,000 Ameri- 
can workers, which bids fair to rise to more than 63,000,000 
during the present year, compared to 15,000,000 unemployed 
sixteen years ayo. 

Protits, after taxes, for American corporations for 1947 
or more than $17,000,000,000, the highest level in the 
history of the nation in either peace or war. 

Increased production by the American people to a level 
exceeding $230,000,000,000 per annum; and an annual in- 
come of $210,000,000,000 for the American people in this 
vood year 1948, compared to an annual income of $38,000,- 
QO0,000 sixteen years ago. 

An increase in the monthly average of new construction 
in the first half of 1948 to more than $1,200,000,000; and 
for the same period for new plants and equipment through- 
out the United States, excluding agriculture, the expendi- 
ture of the sum of $19,000,000,000, which is an increase of 
nearly 400 per cent above the same figures for 1939, and 
1,000 per cent greater than sixteen years ago. Does this 
appear as an undue restriction in the facilities for new in- 
vestment in new plants and equipment in the United States? 

An increase in new corporate security issues, under the 
supervision of the Securities and Exchange Commission, to 
more than $6,000,000,000 for the year 1947, which does 
not appear to be an undue restriction on the investment of 
new capital in the corporations of the United States. 

An increase in sales of American goods to a figure of 
more than $15,000,000,000 per month for the first two 
months of 1948. 

An increase in our exports to other nations to more than 
$15,000,000,000 for the year 1947, giving us an excess of 
exports over imports of more than $6,000,000,000 under a 
reciprocal trade program that the Republicans in Congress 
have scuttled. 

(GROWTH OF PROSPERITY 


A prosperity enabling the American people to indulge 
in personal savings of more than $100,000,000,000 since 
1939, 

A prosperity that has enabled the Treasury of the United 
States to discharge, in a little more than two years, more 
than $27,000,000,000 of the national debt inherited from 
the great expenditures of the war. 

Let us ask, and let the American people ask, those who 
spray this forest of superb accomplishment with the froth of 
their vindictive lips, which tree will they cut down with 
their mighty ax or their puny hatchet? 

In 1946 the Republican party secured control of both 
branches of the Congress and has been in control ever since. 

The people did not really mean to elect a Republican 
Congress. They were voting against irksome and irritating 
annoyances which the war had required and which many 
of them thought should have been already eliminated. But, 
whatever the motive, the result was the same. 

What has been its record? How has it dealt with the 
monumental problems of the American people? 


Atomic ENERGY 


During the war, under the administration of President 
Roosevelt, occurred probably the greatest discovery in the 
history of science or invention, the discovery and utilization 
of atomic energy. 

This fantastic element of nature has always existed, just 
as the ravs of the sun always held the mystery of electricity 
long before Franklin flew his kite, but it had been brought 
under control of man until the emergency of war produced 
it, at a cost to the American people of $2,000,000,000 or 
$3,000,000,000. 


The problem which faces the world now is how and by 
whom it shall be used, and whether for the destruction of 
mankind, or for his greater advancement in developing and 
producing the means of greater happiness and prosperity. 

The Eightieth Republican Congress refused to confirm 
for the terms fixed by law, the members of the Atomic 
Commission, which has been engaged in profound research 
into this new force of nature. But, it shortened their terms 
to a period of two years, so that, if successful in the coming 
election, they might secure political control of the com- 
mission and its functions. 

Judging from the proceedings of the recent Republican 
convention, you would not have known that atomic energy 
had ever been discovered or dreamed of. 


CriTIcIzES CONGRESS 


This Republican Congress claimed to have had a mandate 
from the American people. It began the discharge of that 
mandate in 1947 by seeking to destroy the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, by denying to it adequate funds for its 
extension to the farmers of the nation. 

Though lacking in courage to repeal directly the soil 
conservation program, they have sought, both in 1947 and 
1948, to restrict or destroy it by denying it the funds nec- 
essary for its administration, 

While lacking in courage to repeal the labor relations 
act, and their fair labor standards act, they have sought so 
to modify the basis upon which these enactments were pred- 
icated, as to destroy, in part, the rights enjoyed by labor 
in the collective process. They have done this by the enact- 
ment of a statute, which had its inception in a desire to 
destroy the right of American labor to organize, portions 
of which enactment have already been declared null and void 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The American people have the right to demand that the 
Republican party and its candidates take them into their 
confidence regarding their intentions on this great program, 
which they condemn out of their mouths, but indorse in 
their platforms. 

If we are to assume that they propose to abolish it from 
the statute books, let them so advise the American people. 
They cannot talk out of both corners of their mouths at 
once nor reincarnate the spirit of a mythological Janus, 
either in their platform or in their public utterances. 


UNDERMINING Past GAINS 


What, may I ask again, is the record of the Republican 
Eightieth Congress, upon which the candidates and the 
platform base their claim for support? 

When it first assembled in January, 1947, the new Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, who was the permanent 
chairman of the recent Republican convention, announced 
that they would open each session with a prayer and close 
it with a probe. 

They have been in control of this Congress during its 
entire existence. If their prayers have been no more effective 
than their probes, they did not rise above the heads of the 
Congressional inmates. The mandate upon which this Con- 
gress claimed to have been elected, was supposed to have 
called for the undoing of nearly every thing that had been 
done since they folded their tents and departed from Wash- 
ington in 1933. . 

There is more to this record than appears upon the sur- 
face. There is more to it than found its way into the law 
books. There is the record that is written in committee 
hearings and in floor debates. There is the record of things 
promised and not accomplished. There is the record of at- 
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tempted sabotage of some of the greatest programs ever 
inaugurated by the American government. 

So far as the Eightieth Congress is concerned, the evidence 
of things seen is no reliable guide to things unseen. 


No Housinc BILyi 


You do not see a housing bill in that visible record. What 
became of it? Notwithstanding repeated recommendations 
by the President urging it to enact adequate housing legisla- 
tion, not only for the veterans of our latest war, but for 
millions of people in the lower income brackets, this Repub- 
lican Congress did nothing. Word came down from Phila- 
delphia, where the platform committee was in session, in 
the closing hours of the last confused sessions of the Con- 
gress, demanding that some sort of housing bill be passed. 
Anything with the word “house” in it would be sufficient. 
They had to see it written across the horizon. Where is that 
housing legislation? It is not on the statutes. It furnishes 
no roof over the veterans, workers or farmers. It is just 
another “gone goose.”’ 

Repeatedly, the President recommended the enactment of 
legislation to improve and conserve the health of our people. 
The Eightieth Congress fumed and fretted and dickered. 
But where is the health legislation which the Republican 
party and the Republican platform have promised the Ameri- 
can people? It is another “gone goose.” 

Repeatedly, the President urged this Congress to enact 
legislation to improve the American educational system, to 
assist the states in providing better schools and better teachers 
and better school facilities for the education of our people, 
found deplorably deficient during the administration of the 
selective service law in the last war. 


NEGLECT OF EDUCATION 


The American people have the right to ask Republican 
leaders of the Eightieth Congress and the platform makers 
at Philadelphia in June, and the candidates nominated at 
that convention, to explain why the Congress which they 
indorse failed utterly in the enactment of legislation to im- 
prove our educational facilities. They have the right to ask 
to what extent they may rely upon present promises in regard 
to education made either by a platform or by candidates, 
since they have been unable or unwilling to honor their com- 
mitments in the past. Where is the Republican educational 
program ? 

If you ask me where all these measures now repose, | 
answer that they have gone to the home of lost causes. If 
I may quote a recent distinguished authority on the subject, 
they are a part of the flock of “gone geese,” put to flight 
by the Republican Congress which has just adjourned. 

Why did these measures remain unacted upon? It may be 
because they bordered too much upon the hated and despised 
theory that government should place its powers and its facil- 
ities at the disposal of the people to be used by them to 
advance their welfare. 

If you doubt this diagnosis, ask the Republican Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. Ask the Republican chair- 
man of the House Rules Committee, which did not even 
permit the housing bill to come to the floor of the House 
for consideration or debate. Ask the Republican Majority 
Leader of the House of Representatives. Ask the chairman 
of the House Banking and Currency Committee. Ask the 
chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee. Ask 
the Republican whip of the House of Representatives. Ask 
the junior Senator from Washington, the junior Senator 
from Missouri, and the junior Senator from the state of 
Wisconsin. 





1,400 Recisterep LossyistTs 


These men might shed some light on the reasdn for the 
utter inaction and the utter incapacity of the Republican 
Congress with reference to these and other vital measures. 

If information cannot be obtained from these sources, 
it might be interesting to inquire of the more than 1,400 
registered lobbyists in Washington during the Eightieth 
Congress. In 1946, Congress passed a law requiring the 
registration of lobbyists and lobbying organizations. In the 
Seventy-ninth Congress there were 360 registrations of 
lobbyists and organizations engaged in lobbying. During 
the Eightieth Republican Congress, more than 1,400 lobby- 
ists and lobbying organizations registered. This is approx- 
imately three lobbists for each member of Congress, both 
Senators and Representatives. 

Financial statements filed by lobbyist organizations and 
employers of these lobbyists also show that special interests 
are willing to pay big money to get the laws they want. 
These organizations have spent more than $8,000,000 to 
influence the Eightieth Congress, which: is $3,000,000 more 
than the entire appropriation for all the ninety-six Senators 
and their official staffs to conduct the business of the people 
in the Senate of the United States. 

The increase in lobbying registrations and the enormous 
expense involved, might be a source of revealing information 
to the American people, if the truth can be ascertained. 


ReaL Estate Lossy WInNs 


Whether the American people receive adequate or satis- 
factory answers to these questions, they are entitled to know 
why it was that this Republican Congress subordinated 
the need of American veterans and American workers to 
the will of the real estate lobby which infested the corridors 
of the Capitol and every hotel in the city of Washington. 

These recitals, however, scarcely more than scratch the 
surface of Republican failures in the Eightieth Congress. 
Despite its repeated promises in its previous platforms to 
extend the benefits of the Social Security system, inaugu- 
rated and enacted by the Democratic party, it not only re- 
fused to extend its benefits to those to whom it had promised 
them, but actually eliminated nearly three-quarters of a 
million people from possible benefits under it. 

The Ejightieth Congress refused to enact legislation in- 
creasing the minimum wage paid to American labor from 
40 cents an hour, which will not buy a single pound of 
soup meat to 70 cents an hour which will just buy a pound 
of hamburger. 

This brings us to the question of inflation, which not one 
Republican leader or orator dared to mention three weeks 
ago in their convention held in this auditorium. 


Cost or Livinc 


Repeatedly, the President of the United States called 
attention to the increase in the cost of living, which, since 
1945, notwithstanding periodical increases in wages, has 
reduced the wage earner’s buying power by more than 16 
per cent. 

It was upon this issue, in part, that the Republicans won 
control of the two houses of Congress in 1946. But this 
Republican Congress was content to pass a milk and water 
voluntary price reduction measure, in spite of which prices 
have continued to soar. Production, they said, was the remedy 
to the high cost of living. Repeatedly, the President urged 
Congress to take definite steps to halt this spiral of increased 
prices and consequent lower take-home wages. Production 
has exceeded war-time levels. But prices have continued 
to rise while a Republican Congresss continued to dawdle. 
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Today the retail food price index is standing at 211 per 
cent compared to the average of 1935 to 1939. It is higher 
than it has ever been in the history of this country. Food 
prices are 124% per cent higher than they were a year ago. 
They are 126 per cent higher than they were in August, 
1939, and 45 per cent higher than in June, 1946, when 
price regulations were allowed to lapse. 

The consumer’s price index covering food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, electricity, ice, house furnishings and other necessities 
of the moderate income group now stands at 171 per cent 
higher than the 1935 to 1939 average. 73 per cent higher 
than in August, 1939, and 28 per cent higher than in June, 
1946. 

Rerusep To Fight INFLATION 


But the Eightieth Republican Congress contented itself 
with the untruthful assertion that the President has all the 
powers he needs to hold the banks against the inflationary 
flood, and refused to take further steps in the war against 
inflation. 

In their platform in 1944, the Republican party criticized 
the dispersion of the agencies dealing with labor subjects 
away from the Department of Labor, and pledged them- 
selves to consolidate them all under the Secretary of Labor. 

The Eightieth Congress not only deliberately refused to 
carry out that pledge, but has literally stripped the Depart- 
ment of Labor by transferring from it agencies already 
existing under its jurisdiction, such as the Conciliation Ser- 
vice, and refused to approve a reorganization plan sent to 
Congress by the President, which would have brought about 
a more central jurisdiction within the department on mat- 
ters dealing with labor. 

Following the enactment of the Smoot-Hawley tariff law 
of 1930, and the inauguration of a Democratic administra- 
tion in 1933, Congress enacted a program for reciprocal 
trade agreements, in an effort to soften the inequities and 
exorbitant tariff duties provided in that law, and open up 
the doors for the resumption of international trade. 


MAKESHIFT Trape Law 


This law has been in existence for fourteen years. It had 
been renewed and extended four times prior to the as- 
sembling of the Eightieth Congress. The majority of Re- 
publican members of both houses of Congress voted against 
its enactment and its extension, except for one extension 
during the period of the recent war. 

When the law expired on June 12, 1948, the House of 
Representatives passed a makeshift extension of one year, 
intended and calculated to destroy the whole reciprocal 
trade program. It provided that no agreement could go 
into effect until it had been approved by the Congress itself, 
a provision which had never been included in the trade agree- 
ment laws previously enacted. 

This bill was somewhat modified in the Senate, but both 
houses refused to extend it beyond the one-year limit, be- 
cause they wished to turn their faces back toward the days 
of 1930, the days of log-1clling and backscratching in the 
making of tariff laws dealing with our trade with foreign 
nations. 

Even in the extension of one year provided for in the 
recent session of Congress, the President is powerless to go 
beyond the recommendation of a bipartisan tariff commis- 
sion, which means, in fact, that during this one year’s 
extension there will be no new trade agreements entered 
into. 


Tracic BerrayAL 


This is a tragic betrayal of our obligations, not only to 


the American people, but to the world. In our legislation 
providing aid for the recovery of Europe, we required every 
nation receiving this assistance to enter into similar agree- 
ments with other nations, to level off, in part, the barriers 
to trade that have stifled commerce, throw labor out of 
employment and contributed to the frictions which have 
brought war and devastation to the world. 

In the enactment of the Smoot-Hawley tariff law of 1930, 
I recall the influence of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers 
Association. I recall the dominating influence of Mr. Joseph 
R. Grundy, then head of this association. He came to Wash- 
ington and did his work. He did it well. He succeeded in 
procuring the enactment of the highest tariff barriers ever 
raised against international trade in the history of this or 
any other nation. 

After accomplishing the creation of this legislative straight- 
jacket he apparently disappeared like some sunken river 
from the surface of the earth, until the assembling of the 
recent Republican convention, when he reappeared with all 
his power, influence and skillful manipulation in behalf of 
candidates, platforms and policies. He so dominated that 
convention that it has been designated by some of the press 
as the “Grundy convention.” 


TARIFF MANIPULATION 


We are told by the press and the radio, and it is common 
knowledge, that the pilgrimage of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania to the headquarters of the Governor of New York 
was inspired by this old hand at tariff manipulation. 

We know from the press and the radio, and the general 
knowledge which is common to us all, that he exercised 
great influence in, if he did not actually dominate, the 
selection of the new chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. This seems to have been the first installment 
of the pay-off. What future installments will turn out to 
be, only the future can reveal. 

The American people may have been surprised at the 
selection of the new Republican chairman for the approach- 
ing campaign. But it is revealing to recall that this Penn- 
sylvania Congressman, back yonder in the year 1943, ex- 
pressed his political philosophy and the reasons for his 
belief that the Republican party deserved to be returned 
to power in these United States. “It is time,” said Mr. 
Hugh Scott, “for the Republicans to take over. We are 
the best stock. We are the people who represent the real 
grit, brains and backbone of America.” 

In this manner the new chairman of the Republican 
National Committee modified and modernized, from a Re- 
publican standpoint, the views of Abraham Lincoln, who, 
in his famous Gettysburg address, asked only for a govern- 
ment “of the people, by the people and for the people.” 


GovERNMENT BY THE RIcH 


The new Republican chairman insists that it must be a 
government of the best people, by the best people and for 
the best people. This is a resurgence of the ancient Hamil- 
tonian doctrine that only the rich, the well educated and 
the well born are qualified to participate in government 
in these free United States. Obviously, this will be the 
pattern of the Republican appeal to the American people. 

“All hail the power of Grundy’s name. 
Let candidates prostrate fall, 

Bring forth the Republican diadem, 
And crown him boss of all.” 


It would be a futile process to waste time seeking to 
analyze the newest Republican national platform. It was 
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appropriately described by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
who was chairman of the Republican resolutions committee, 
when he said: “It is a tent big enough for anybody to 
get under.” 

But soon after he was nominated upon it, the Republican 
candidate for President announced that he would inaugu- 
rate the greatest house cleaning ever seen in Washington, 
if he should be elected. 

We have, from time to time in the past, been promised 
or warned of other house cleanings, and the American 
people will recall in some recent Republican history the 
type of house cleaning they got. 


Copwess AND CoBpwess 


The Republican nominee has also announced, with char- 
acteristic finality, that he proposes to clean the cobwebs 
from the government at Washington, as he has cleaned 
them from the government at Albany, following long tenure 
of Democratic administrations at both places. 

I am not an expert on cobwebs, but, if my memory does 
not betray me, when the Democratic party took over the 
government of the United States sixteen years ago, even 
the spiders were so weak from starvation that they could 
not weave a cobweb in any department of the government 
in Washington. 

However, whatever the platform may or may not promise, 
whatever the candidate may or may not stand for, we have, 
in all this confusion and vague atmosphere of promises and 
threats, one clear true clarion call. They are going to eli- 
minate all the bureaucrats in Washington. 

Congress creates a bureau in some department, like the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in the Treasury, or the Bureau 
of Reclamation in the Interior Department, or of Soil 
Conservation in the Department of Agriculture, or the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
in the Navy, or the Federal Bureau of Investigation in the 
Department of Justice. Some able and sincere American is 
appointed as the head of one of these bureaus, and he is 
immediately denounced as a bureaucrat, and the Republican 
politicians swear by all the gods of justice and economy 
they will eliminate him from the pay roll as a barnacle 
upon our ship of state. 


Wuart Is A BurREAUCRAT? 


What is a bureaucrat? A bureaucrat is a Democrat who 
holds some office that a Republican wants; and the only 
sort of house cleaning you will get in Washington, in the 
event of a Republican victory next November, will be the 
changing of the political complexion of those who hold 
the offices. 

The fourth article of the current Republican platform 
quotes Abraham Lincoln. The Republican politicians and 
leaders have not been closer to Lincoln in two generations 
than to quote him. But they did quote him in their plat- 
form, where he said: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty 
and we must rise with the occasion. As our case is new, 
so we must think anew and act anew.” 

This is a precise description of the conditions which faced 
this country sixteen years ago, when the Democratic party 
accepted the responsibility of charting a new course for our 
domestic and international economy. 

We found that the dogmas of the quiet past were in- 
adequate to the stormy situation which then confronted us. 
The occasion was piled high with difficulties, and we sought 


to rise with the occasion. As our case was new, we thought 
anew and acted anew. 

Let us apply this principle to our present international 
situation. There can be no question that the unaccustomed 
remedies which the Democratic party applied to this new 
situation in America contributed largely to the ability of 
our government and our people to mobilize the moral, 
spiritual and economic forces of this great people to bring 
about the success of the Allied nations in driving back 
Hitlerism and its particular form of totalitarian tyranny. 

We had not wished to be drawn into the great conflict 
which he precipitated. For more than two years we sought 
to avoid involvement, just as nearly a generation before 
we had sought to avoid involvement, in World War No. 
1. But notwithstanding these efforts to remain aloof from 
the conflict, the questtion constantly arose, before we be- 
came involved, as to the extent of our preparation and our 
readiness for the conflict, if it should be forced upon us. 
This involved selective service, the repeal of embargoes 
and the arming of ships. It involved lend-lease in aid of 
those who were fighting for liberty across the seas. 

I do not wish now to dig up the dead bones of past 
history, but if the American people will refresh themselves 
by referring to the record of Republican votes in both 
houses of the Congress on all these measures, they will find 
a revealing consistency in opposition to every measure cal- 
culated to prepare our country for the blow and to soften 
its impact if it should be inflicted. 


Great AMERICAN GUIDED 


We were drawn into the second world war because of 
events familiar to us all. We mobilized every element of 
our population and of our economy, and in this mobiliza- 
tion Republicans vied with Democrats, high and low, in 
the service of their country. We claim no partisan credit 
or merit because of this universal all-out crusade against 
world enslavement. But, it is but the truth of history to 
say that these efforts were guided by an administration 
headed by a great American, who inspired his countrymen 
to total devotion and total sacrifice in behalf of our country 
and a democratic world. 

This man rests in the peaceful atmosphere of a quiet 
grave at Hyde Park. Some Republican orators of question- 
able taste seem to fear his spirit now, as they feared the 
force of his personality when alive. Neither their prejudiced 
minds nor their forked tongues can rob him of the eminence 
which he will occupy in the history of America and of the 
world. 

It has been three years since the end of hostilities. In 
these circumstances, we have been compelled to assume the 
leadership and the greater responsibility for the preservation 
of peace, the occupation of conquered territory, and the 
inauguration of the processes by which a peaceful world 
might be restored to mankind. 


U. N. ann Wor.tp BANK 


Unfortunately, these three years have not brought peace. 
We have neither peace nor war. The world situation has 
reached a posture where intensity of feeling and spontaneity 
of conduct might easily precipitate armed conflict. 

Our government, through the President and the Secretary 
of State and all other responsible agencies, including a 
majority of the Congress, have sought to adjust the differ- 
ences and adopt a foreign policy that would preserve our 
own integrity, guarantee our own security and ultimately 
bring peace to a distraught world. 
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In this effort, eminent and able and patriotic Republicans 
have shared the responsibility and have aided us in keeping 
our foreign policy out of the mire of partisan politics and 
upon a solid basis of justice and equity in world security. 

It was through the initiative of our government that the 
United Nations established. We have sought to 
strengthen it, and pledge ourselves to continue the effort. 


It was through our initiative that the World Bank and 
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the World Monetary Fund were created to stabilize 
monetary currencies and stimulate reconstruction among 
the devastated nations and economies. 





It was through our initiative that various international 


organizations, but a part of the United 
Nations have been inaugurated to further these in- 
dispensable objectives. 
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MARSHALL PLAN 





It has been through our initiative that conferences have 
been held among the peaceloving nations, not only of Eu- 
rope but of the Western Hemisphere, in an attempt to 
olidify 
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the democratic world against further totalitarian 
reression, 
It was through our initiative that the greatest inter- 


national effort at economic, moral and political stabilization 
in the whole history of mankind was undertaken. It was 
first called the Marshall plan, then the European Recovery 
Plan, and now the Economic Co-operation Administration, 
enacted by the Congress of the United States at the urgent 
request of the President and the Secretary of State and 
the American people. And it is a strange coincidence that 
at the recent Republican convention no mention was made 
of the Marshall plan, as such, by any one who pretended 
to speak for the party then in solemn conclave, 
In this effort, however, eminent and able Republicans 
like Senator Vandenberg, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations; Congressman Eaton, chairman 
of a similar committee in the House of Representatives, and 
many other members of both Houses of Congress, and mil- 
lions of others, regardless of politics, throughout the nation, 
have set in motion the power and the agency through 
which the devastated nations of the world may bring about 
their own recovery, and move forward then under their 
own steam in an endeavor to bring about happiness, prosper- 
itv and stability in every field of human effort within their 
respective boundaries. 


ORBSTINATE OBSTRUCTION 


| rejoice, and we all rejoice, in the great contribution 
made to this universal purpose by these men who sub- 
ordinated their partisanship to the welfare of their country 
and of the world. 

But this achievement has not been accomplished without 
obstinate obstruction on the part of responsible men in the 
Convress of the United States. This is particularly true 
in the House of Representatives. I need not repeat the 
efforts of the Republican leaders of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and their allies, to whittle away the recovery 
program until it should become a mere shadow of its original 
self. and descend to the level of a mere relief measure. 

1 need not refer to the actual sabotage of this great pro- 
eram by the reduction of 26 per cent of the amount which 
Congress has set as a practical minimum in the requirements 
for the first vear of its administration. Fortunately, in the 
Senate Republican leadership helped to retrieve most of the 
losses sustained in the ettorts of the House of Representa- 
tives to break faith with our people and with people of the 





world, and in this accomplishment we may all rejoice 
without regard to political affiliations. 

But this program has only begun. These same men will 
be in charge of that branch of the American Congress in 
the event of Republican victory. The American people must 
make up their minds whether they wish to take the chance 
of greater success on their part in the days to come in 
their sabotaging enterprise. 


PeopLte Must Decipe 


The American people must decide whether they wish to 
take the chance and assume the responsibility of denying 
our influence and power of resources, made available not 
only to win the war but also to win the peace, in holding 
back and driving back the forces of a new totalitarianism, 
which may be more ruthless and sinister than that which 
we defeated on the battlefields of the world in 1945. 

The Republican platform undoubtedly attempts to 
repudiate the efforts of this wrecking crew in one of the 
branches of Congress, but if they are successful, will the 
new Administration repudiate their efforts in the coming 
sessions of the Congress and during the four-vear period 
covered by the law which Congress overwhelmingly adopted ? 

We rejoice to believe in this great venture we are actuated 
by no selfish motive, except that which consumes the breast 
of every liberty-loving human being to live in peace, to 
advance im moral stature, intellectual breadth, economic 
freedom and political equality throughout all the nations 
of the world. 

We seek no territory. We seek no unjust economic ad- 
vantage. We seek no dominion over the peoples of other 
countries. We do seek to enable them to restore the liberty 
for which they have fought for generations, and which many 
of them have lost. 


RisE or FALL ToGeTHER 


We know that our nation cannot long remain free, if 
the rest of the world is in bondage. 

We do know that our people cannot long remain pros- 
perous, if the balance of the world is prostrate, 

We do know that the liberty-loving nations of the world 
must ultimately rise or fall together. 

We do know that whether we wished it or not, the 
leadership in this great enterprise has been thrust into the 
hands of our people and of our government. 

Shall we hold the torch and move forward with it, or 
shall we march back down the hill and blast the hopes of 
peoples everywhere, including our own country, and allow 
the world to sink into a long dark night of barbarism, 
brutality and godless overlordship from any source in any 
part of the world? 

This question the American people must answer. May 
we hope that they will answer it in the language and the 
spirit of Thomas Jefferson, the founder of American demo- 
cracy to which we have been devoted for more than a 
century and a half. 


Quotes JEFFERSON 


In the Declaration of Independence Jefferson wrote these 
immortal words: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
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In declaring these truths to be self-evident, Jefferson meant 
that they were not subject to dispute, not to be submitted 
to a jury or a political convention, not to be subject to 
compromise or evasion or subtraction. 

They were self-evident, so much so that all men could 
accept them who believed in the freedom of men and the 
freedom of thought. “All men are created equal,” said he; 
not physically, morally, financially, socially or intellectually 
equal, because there are inevitable variations in all these 
qualities and attributes of men. He did not proclaim that 
all white, or black, or red, or yellow men are equal; that 
all Christian or Jewish men are equal; that all Protestant 
and Catholic men are equal; that all rich or poor men are 
equal; that all good or bad men are equal. What he de- 
clared was that all men are equal; and the equality which 
he proclaimed was equality in the right to enjoy the bless- 
ings of free government in which they may participate, and 
to which they have given their consent. 

He declared that all governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. He applied this doctrine, 
not only to the people of the United States, but universally 
to the people of the world. This immortal doctrine of the 
sage of Monticello, who wanted to be remembered not by 
what the people had done for him, but by what he had 
done for them in the establishing of political, religious and 
intellectual freedom, has never ceased to be the true ideal 
of the American people. 


Worup-Wipe ApPLicATION 


No genuine believer in the Jeffersonian philosophy is at 
liberty to deny the world-wide application of this immortal 
proclamation, born of the conditions which were the founda- 
tion of American independence. No true follower of Jeffer- 
son is at liberty to withhold from our. own people, or the 
people of the world, the hope that they may enjoy that 
life, that liberty and the pursuit of that happiness, upon 
which our own and all free institutions have been and must 
be founded throughout the world. 

Surely the great Democratic party, assembled here in the 
midst of a great crisis that confronts mankind, assembled 
here at the end of a decade and a half of unparalleled 
achievement in the moral, economic and social life of our 
own country, in the midst of a world upheaval unprecedented 
in the annals of history, assembled here in the shadow of 
the historic hall where Jefferson worte these things, surely, 
in these conditions, neither the great Democratic party 
nor the American people can foreswear their obligation to 
march forward on the highway of human advancement, 
both here and throughout the world. 

This is no partisan call. This is no appeal for the lusts 
of office. This is no panoply of sophistries made to perpetuate 
or deny power to any political party. It is the swelling of 
human breasts with pride that God in his wisdom has given 
us the power and the opportunity to inaugurate a better 
world and a better society. 


QuisBLE Over EXPENSE 


And, if we sometimes quibble over the expense in dollars, 
consult our fears alone, prefer to be tied to a hitching post 
of reaction, or are prompted to ask ourselves the question, 
what is it worth to us, may I answer in the language of a 
quotation from the book of books: 

“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ?” 

What shall it profit a nation if it gain the whole world, 
the world of economy, the world of territory, the world of 
power and lose its own soul? 





What shall it profit a political party if it gain power or 
temporary prestige or office or the spoils of political pre- 
ferment, if in the process it shall lose its own soul ? 

I do not deign to answer these questions. ‘The American 
people must answer them. Let us pray to the giver of all 
good that their answer may be true and sound, and that 
out of their answer may come the healing of the nations 
and the restoration of the dignity of man in the pursuit of 
every legitimate ambition, without regard to language, or 
yveography, or race, or creed or condition, 

This is the Democratic ideal, not a partisan ideal. It 
actuates the minds and hearts of most of the people of the 
earth. Let us dedicate ourselves here and now, and in al! 
the future, to its realization and its permanent enjoyment. 


CIVILIZATION Knocks 


In the twentieth verse of the third chapter of Revelations 
is to be found a superb call to service, which has come 
across the centuries from the lips of the son-crowned man, 
who walked his way into the story of humanity: 

“Behold, I stand at the door and knock. If any man 
hear my voice and open the door, I will come in.”’ 

May we emphasize the meaning and the significance of 
this call in the present posture of world affairs, in the pre- 
sent obligations of the American nation, in the overwhelming 
challenge that comes to American leadership. 

May we not apply this call to our present relationship to 
the world? 

Behold, civilization knocks at the door! 

Behold, the assembly of unnamed and unnumbered men 
and women who yearn for peace knocks at the door! 

The validity of Christian principles of human society 
knocks at the door! 

The rap of countless dead, who died on battlefields, in 
every sky, on every continent, on every island and every 
sea, to perpetuate these principles of equality and justice 
of which I have been speaking, is heard knocking at our 
door of opportunity! 

The knock is heard of countless women throughout the 
world, whose locks are blown over their shoulders by the 
wind of adversity! 

The gentle touch of tender hands of millions upon mil- 
lions of children, who long for happiness and education 
and the full life, can be heard upon the door! 

Destiny itself knocks at our door in behalf of all these 
and more! 


SHALL We Open THE Door? 


Shall we hear the voice and open the door, or shall we 
slam it in the face of an appealing world, turn our backs 
upon a divine obligation and refuse to lead the children of 
men out of the bondage of fear and slavery into a free 
world and a free life? 

As one who, for a generation, has watched the ebb and 
flow of human hopes and aspirations, and has seen civiliza- 
tion upon the brink of the precipice and the crumbling away 
of the liberties of the people in many lands, as one who has 
lived and served through two world wars, and the after- 
math of both, and the interim between them; as one who 
has stood by the side of Wilson, of Roosevelt and of Tru- 
man, to make his humble contribution to rescuing the things 
by which men wish to live, and for which they are willing 
to die, may I utter this humble prayer: 

God of our fathers, lead Thou us on. As a nation, as a 
people, and as an assembly of people, give us wisdom to see 
the path of our duty, and courage to keep our feet upon it. 
Amen. 
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OUR years and four days ago, as Vice President of 
the United States and head of the Iowa delegation 
to the Democratic convention, I rose to second the 
nomination of Franklin Roosevelt, and said: “The future 
belongs to those who go down the line unswervingly for 
the liberal principles of both political democracy and eco- 
nomic regardless of race, color or religion. 
* * * Roosevelt can and will lead the United States, in co- 
operation with the rest of the world, toward that type of 
peace which will prevent World War 3.” 

That was four years ago. Do you remember that summer 
of casualty lists, and the wreckage still smoldering on the 
beaches of Normandy? A time of dying and destruction 
* * * and, vet, something more. 

For in that time, you remember, every one of us held a 
dream. At the lathe, in the fields in early morning, at the 
kitchen window, sweating out a barrage in the line, everyone 
of us dreamed of a time when the sound of peace would 
come back to the land, and there would be no more fear, 
and men would begin to build again. 















democt acy 


VisiION OF PEACE 

And in that dark time, you remember, Franklin Roosevelt 
looked beyond the horizon and gave us a vision of peace, 
an economic bill of rights; the right to work, for every 
man willing. The right of every family to a decent home. 
The right to protection from the fears of old age and sick- 
ness. The right to a good education. All the rights which 
spell security for every man, woman and child, from the 
cradle to the grave. 

It was the dream that all of us had, and Roosevelt put 
it into words, and we loved him for it. 

Two years later the war was over, and Franklin Roose- 
velt was dead. 

And what followed was the great betrayal. 

Instead of the dream, we have inherited disillusion. 

Instead of the promised years of harvest, the years of the 
locust are upon us. 

In Hyde Park they buried our President and in Wash- 
ington they buried our dreams. 

One day after Roosevelt died Harry Truman entered 
the White House. 

And forty-six days later Herbert Hoover was there. 

It was a time of comings and goings. 

Into the Government came the ghosts of the great de- 
pression, the banking house boys and the oil-well diplomats. 

In marched the generals—and out went the men who had 
built the T'VA and the Grand Coulee, the men who had 
planned social security and built Federal housing, the men 
who had dug the farmer out of the dust bowl and the 
workman out of the sweatshop. 

A time of comings and goings the shadows of the 
past coming in fast—and the lights going out slowly—the 
exodus of the torchbearers of the New Deal. 

I was still in the Cabinet—hoping that we might yet 
return, somehow, to the Franklin Roosevelt had 
charted for the nation in peace. And in that great hope, 
two vears ago this month I wrote to the President. 
| warned him that we had fallen upon cynical counsel, 
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My Commitments 


BETRAYAL BY OLD PARTIES 
By HENRY A. WALLACE, Progressive Party Candidate for President of the United States 
Acceptance Speech, Philadelphia, Pa., July 24, 1948 


that the bankers and the brokers and the big brass had 
launched us upon a dangerous policy—the “‘get tough policy.” 


Mutua. Trust 


I said then that “our post-war actions have not yet been 
adjusted to the lessons gained from experience of allied co- 
operation during the war and the facts of the atomic age.” 

I said that it would be fruitless to seek solutions for 
specific problems without establishing an atmosphere of 
mutual trust and confidence—and I warned that our “get 
tough” policy would only produce a “get tougher” policy. 
That warning was before the crises in Greece, in Italy, in 
Palestine, in Czechoslovakia. That warning was two years 
ago—two years before Berlin. 

You have read your papers. In the two years since the 
people who planned for living were eased out of Washing- 
ton, and the ghosts who plan for destruction were invited 
in—in those two short years during which the Department 
of State has been subtly annexed to the Pentagon, and the 
hand of military has come to guide the pen of the diplomat 
—we have ricocheted from crisis to crisis. 

The “get tough policy” has spawned its 
bread—the “get tougher policy.” 


inevitable 


Wokr.p’s Eyes on BERLIN 


And what harvest do we have of all our hoping, what 
fruits of the hard-won victory? Not peace—but the sword; 
not an economic bill of rights—but a mounting bill of 
wrongs. 

Not life—but tens of thousands of deaths, on unnecessary 
battlefields in Greece—in Palestine—in China. 

One world, yes—frozen in one fear. 

The world’s eyes today focus upon the burning spot of 
the cold war—Berlin. 

Berlin need not have happened. Berlin did not happen. 
Berlin was caused. 

When we were set on the road of “get tough” policy, I 
warned that its end was inevitable. Berlin is becoming that 
end. 

There is no reason why the peace of a world should hang 
on the actions of a handful of military men stationed in 
Germany! 

In all earnestness, I assure you that if I were president, 
there would be no crisis in Berlin today. I assure you that 
without sacrificing a single American principle or public 
interest, we would have found agreement long before now 
with the Soviet Government, and with our other wartime 
allies. 

Long before now we could have embarked upon a policy 
for Germany upon which a sound foundation could be built 
for peace throughout Europe. 





GERMANY HEAarT oF CRisIS 


It is not by accident that Germany has become, once again, 
the heart of a crisis. 

Germany will be the core of every world crisis until we 
have come to an agreement with the Soviet Union. We have 
heen manoeuvred into a policy whose specific purpose has 
been this, and only this: to revive the power of the indus- 
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trialists and cartelists who heiled Hitler and financed his 
fascism, and who were the wellspring of his war chest. 

In the western zone of Germany today, we are told, there 
is enjoyed “peace with justice.” 

This so-called just peace is not just. It is a peace which 
rebuilds the war-making potential of German industry in 
the western zone. 

This justice is being dispensed by local judges, of whom 
70 per cent are former Nazi officials. German war industry 
is on the rise again—and its managers are the same Krupp 
and I, G. Farben men who made Germany into Hitlerland. 

There is no peace, no justice—for either allies or former 
enmies in our German policy. It is a child born of lust for 
power and profit. 

With a Germany groomed and muscled as the eastern- 
most outpost of another war, we cannot make a peace. Nor 
can the world which watches helplessly. 

I repeat. If I were President, there would be no crisis 
in Berlin. Do you remember when—only two months ago— 
our Ambassador to Moscow sent a note to the Kremlin? 
It was a note which seemed to be an invitation to sit around 
the table of reason—an invitation to talk over the problems 
which have created this continued state of crisis? Do you 
remember how the Russians responded with what seemed 
like real eagerness? You remember that day. 

It was as if somebody had suddenly declared peace. Sit 
down and talk it over, we said—that’s the way. But what 
happened ? 

Within twenty-four hours, our Administration, having 
consulted its carbon-copy opposite party, slammed the door 
it had itself swung open. 

On that day, I addressed an open letter to Premier Stalin. 
I detailed a program which would have safeguarded the 
interests of both nations and preserved the peace. Ten days 
later, when Stalin responded to that open letter, the “get 
tough” boys slammed the door again. Since that time there 
have been no more approaches—except toward conflict. 
There are two sides to every curtain. 

And so, Germany still festers at the heart of all peace- 
making—yet, by closing the door to peace talks with Russian 
leaders, nothing remains but the fruitless discussions of 
minor officials in Berlin. 


No NEeEep For Crisis 


I sav the peace of the world is far too fragile to be 
shuttled back and forth through a narrow air corridor in 
freighter planes. 


I say the lives of our children, and our children’s parents, 
are far too precious to be left to the tempers of second lieu- 
tenants at road barriers where zone meets zone—or to the 
generals who are quoted calmly as favoring a “show of 


strength.” 


I say that if reasonable men, men without special interests, 
peace-loving men—if Franklin Roosevelt were in Washing- 
ton today—there would be no crisis in Berlin. Long before 
this the leaders of both nations would have rooted out the 
causes for conflict. 

We hear it said that we should have a showdown at Ber- 
lin. But what is the showdown about? What is the Ameri- 
can public interest which will be served by a showdown? 
There may be some private interests * * * some interests of 
Dillon, Read and international bankers. But there is no 
public interest. Dillon, Read’s distinguished alumni, Secre- 
tary Forrestal and General Draper and Dewey’s Wall Street 
lawyer, John F. Dulles, are major advisers on this issue, 
but I have yet to meet the American in shop or field or 
college or independent business who wants to give up his 


life to defend Dillon, Read. 


I think we should look coldly at some of the facts which 
confront us if the cold war developed into a hot war: 

There is not a single nation on the European Continent 
prepared to put an army into the field to defend Anglo- 
Saxon, that is, British and American policies. 


Gave Up Beruin POLITICALLY 

We can buy generals with dollars, but we can’t buy war- 
time armies. These generals won't die in battle. Soldiers 
would. We can support—and we are supporting—armies 
during this time of cold war, but we can’t purchase sui- 
cide. We can buy governments, but we can’t buy people. 

It is said that we must have a showdown or lose prestige. 
Truman may lose prestige. Dulles may lose prestige. But 
the American people won't lose prestige by demanding fun- 
damental discussions looking to peace. Our prestige in Ger- 
many went sinking when we divided Germany and estab- 
lished the western sector as an American and British Puerto 
Rico—as a colony. When we did that we gave up Berlin 
politically and we can’t lose anything by giving it up mili- 
tarily in a search for peace. 

We who are met here tonight—who are met here at a 
time of crisis—are talking to the people of the United States 
and the world on behalf of the everlasting principles of the 
founding fathers of our country. 

We who are gathered here tonight recall the crisis of 150 
years ago, when Thomas Jefferson was attacked here in the 
city of Philadelphia—attacked because he spoke courageously 
for the peaceful settlement of alleged differences between the 
United States and France. 


SLANDER OF JEFFERSON 


It was a time of terror unsurpassed till now. 

Thomas Jefferson was slandered as the tool of French 
revolutionaries bought with French gold. 

One hundred and fifty years ago Thomas Jefferson took 
leadership in forming a new party—a successful new party, 
which overcame the odds of a hostile press, of wealth and 
vested interests arrayed against it, and of a Government 
which sought to undermine the new movement by jailing 
its leaders. 

The party Jefferson founded 150 years ago was buried 
here in Philadelphia last week. It could not survive the 
Pauleys, the Hagues, the Crumps, the racists and bigots, the 
generals, the admirals, the Wall Street alumni. A party 
founded by a Jefferson died in the arms of a Truman. 

But the spirit which animated that party in the days of 
Jefferson has been captured anew. It has been captured by 
those who have met here this week-end with a firm resolve 
to keep our tradition of freedom that we may fulfill the 
promises of an abundant, peaceful life for all men. 


LiInNcoLNn’s Party REDUCED 


Four score and seven years ago, the successful candidate 
of another new party took office in Washington. 

Lincoln, with the Emancipation Proclamation fulfilled 
the promise of the new party which he led to victory. He 
headed a government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people. In the generations which followed his party 
became a party of the corporations, by the corporations, and 
for the corporations. The party of a Lincoln has been re- 
duced to the party of a Dewey. 

But we here tonight—we of the Progressive party—we 
here dedicate ourselves to the complete fulfillment of Lin- 
coln’s promise; we consecrate ourselves to a second emanci- 
pation; an emancipation that will achieve for the Negro 
and all Americans of every race, creed, and national origin 
a full, free, and complete citizenship everywhere in these 
United States. 
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We ally ourselves against those who turn to nightmares 
the peoples’ dreams of peace and equality. 

We ally ourselves to stand against the kings of privilege 
who own the old parties—the corrupted parties, the parties 
whose tounders rebelled in times past, even as we do today, 
ayainst those whose private greed jeopardizes the general 
welfare. 

We stand against their cold war and their red smear, 
under cover of which they steal our resources, strike terror 
into our hearts, and attempt to control our thoughts and 
dominate the life of man everywhere in the world. 


Poticies Breep DIsAsTers 


We stand together to stop the disasters—economic, poli- 
: ] 


tical, and military, which their policies must breed. 

Only those who take the spirit of Jefferson and Lincoln 
ind apply it to the present world situation can bring the 
peace and security which will end fear and unleash creative 
force beyond the power of man to imagine, 

It was in the spirit of Jefferson and Lincoln that Roose- 
velt challenged the money changers in his first inaugural 


address fifteen years ago. It was in the spirit of Jefferson 
ind Lincoln that he told the Wall Street crowd in 1940 
that they had met their master. In the spirit of Jefferson and 
Lincoln he outlined the Four Freedoms and the economic 
bill of rights. 

It was in the spirit of Jefferson and Lincoln that he ad- 
dressed that great Senator, George Norris, and said: “I go 
along with you because it is my honest belief that you follow 
in their footsteps—radical like Jefferson, idealist like Lin- 
coln, wild like Theodore Roosevelt, theorist like Wilson— 
dare to be all of these as you have in bygone years.” 

Franklin Roosevelt did not fear; he reveled in the names 
hurled by those who feared the shape of his vision. We of 
the new party—the Progressive party—shall cherish the ad- 
jectives and mound of hate thrown at us. They are a meas- 
ure of the fear in the temples of the money changers and 
the clubs of the military. The base metal of vituperation 
cannot withstand the attack of truth. - 


FRONTIERSMEN NEEDED 


We of the Progressive party must—and will—carry on 
where Roosevelt and Norris and La Guardia left off. 
They preserve for us all that was most precious, the old- 
fashioned Americanism that was built for us by Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wil- 
son. 

‘There are some who say they agree with our objectives, 
but we are ahead of our times. But we are the land of 
pioneers and trail blazers. Though we have reached the end 
of the old trails to the West, a new wilderness rises before 
us. The wilderness of poverty and sickness and fear. 

Once again America has need of frontiersmen. A new 
frontier awaits us—no longer west of the Pacific—but for- 
ward across the wilderness of poverty and sickness, and 
fear. We move, as the Pilgrim ships moved, as the Cones- 
toga wagons moved, not ahead of our time, but in the very 
tide. And always before us, the bright star, the dream of 
the promised land, of what this nation might be. 

But the American dream is no Utopian vision. We do 
not plan rocket ships for week-end trips to Mars. The 
dream is the hard and simple truth of what can be done. 
In one fleet of heavy bombers lies wealth and skill that 
could have saved Vanport from the flood waters, that could 
have taken a million veterans out of trailer camps and 
chicken coops. 

We can build new schools to rescue our children from 
the fire-traps where they now crowd two at a desk. We can 


end the murderous tyranny of sickness and disease. The 
dream is nothing but the facts. The facts are that we speud 
$20,000,000,000 a year for cold war. The facts are that 
world health authorities, given one-tenth of this sum, could, 
in one year, with $2,000,000,000, wipe from the face of the 
earth tuberculosis, typhoid, malaria and cholera! 


DEATHS OF MILLIONS 


The cold war has already brought death to millions of 
Americans. 

Look at your friends. Read the papers. Here are casualty 
lists. Millions—sick of cancer, tuberculosis, of pellagra, of 
heart disease and polio. We can prevent and cure not only 
these diseases but a vast host of others by devoting our 
science as enthusiastically to peace as to war. 

A nation that is shaped for life, not death, can save these 
lives—your lives, the lives of your families. Together we 
must rise up and write an end to the casualty lists of the 
cold war. This is the American way—to conquer the forces 
of nature, not our fellow men. 

Within the past month other men, candidates of the grave- 
yard parties, have stood in this city, have flexed their muscles, 
and have declared their intention to continue the cold war 
whose heaviest tolls have been taken here at home. Both 
have said that “partisan politics must stop at the water’s 
edge.” They have declared their agreement. It is an agree- 
ment which would doom the nation and the world. 

It is the policies which operate beyond the water’s edge; 
the policies which demand heavy arms, and draft acts, and 
the waste of resources and skills in producing for disaster— 
it is those policies which determine the real wages for 
American workers, prices for American consumers, and the 
life-span of all the people of the world. 





CoMMITMENTS 


Yes, other candidates have stood before the American 
people to declare that they have made no commitments to 
obtain their nominations. But they have committed them- 
selves; they have committed themselves to the policies of the 
big brass and big gold; to the policies of militarization and 
imperialism; to the policies which cast a shroud over the 
life-giving, life-saving course Franklin Roosevelt had 
charted for this post-war world. 

I tell you frankly that in obtaining the nomination of the 
Progressive party—a nomination I accept ‘with pride—l 
have made commitments. I have made them in every sec- 
tion of this land. I have made them in great halls and sports 
arenas, in huge open air meetings and in small gatherings. 
I have made commitments in the basement of a Negro church 
and in union halls and on picket lines. I have made com- 
mitments. I have made them freely. I shall abide by them. 
I repeat them with pride: 

I am committed to the policy of placing human rights 
above property rights. 

1 am committed to using the power of our democracy to 
control rigorously and, wherever necessary, to remove from 
private to public hands, the power of huge corporate mon- 
opolies and international big business. 

I am committed to peaceful negotiations with the Soviet 
Government. I am committed to do everything I can 
through the new party to save the lives of those who are 
now to be drafted through the establishment of peace with- 
out sacrificing any American principle or public interest. 


To Hep PreopLes or Wor.Lp 


I am committed to appointing to positions in the Cabinet 
and Administration men whose training and private inter- 
ests cannot conflict with their public responsibilities. 
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I am committed to building and strengthening the United 
Nations as an instrument which can peacefully resolve dif- 
ferences between nations. 

I am committed to using the power and prestige of the 
United States to help the peoples of the world, not their 
exploiters and rulers; to help the suffering, frustrated people 
in the colonial areas of the world even as we help other 
civilizations which have felt the full destructive force of 
war. 

I am committed to planning as carefully and thoroughly 
for production for peace as the militarists and bankers plan 
and plot for war. For many of today’s 60 million jobs are 
cold war jobs, unstable jobs, suicide jobs. I am committed 
to making 60 million—and more—jobs of producing for 
peace—house building jobs, school building jobs, the jobs of 
building dams and power plants and highways and clinics. 


PROGRESSIVE CAPITALISM 


I am committed to a program of progressive capitalism— 
a program which will protect from the tentacles of monopo- 
lists the initiative and creative and productive powers of 
truly independent enterprise. 

I am committed to fighting, with everything I have, the 
ugly practice of stifling with Taft-Hartley injunctions and 
the power of Government the free trade union organizations 
of our workers. 

I am committed to rooting out the causes of industrial 
conflict and anti-labor practices; to returning us to the 
basic principles of the National Labor Relations Act and 
to strengthening the democratic organizations which give 
our workers safeguards against economic and political in- 
justice. 

I am pledged to fight the murderers who block, impede 
and stifle legislation and appropriations which would elimi- 
nate segregation and provide health and education facilities 
to bridge the gap of ten years life expectancy between a 
Negro child and a white child born this day. 

I am pledged to licking inflation by stopping the cold war, 
the ruthless profiteering of monopolies, and the waste of 


resources which could give us an abundance of the goods 
of peace. 


CoMMITTED TO PEACE 


I am committed to helping lift the heavy hand of fear 
from our elder citizens, whose minds and bodies have served 
to build this America and whose reward must be the 
economic security which will enable them to spend their 
days with the peace of mind that comes from work well 
done and appreciated. And I am committed to those pro- 
grams—principally the program for peace, which will lift 
from our young people the dread of war and drafts and 
unemployment and which will replace these fears with hope 
born of security and the equal opportunity to develop fully 
their individual talents and careers. 

I am committed—as I have been my whole life through— 
to advancing those programs for agriculture which will in- 
crease the productivity of our land and better the lives of 
our farmers and their families. 

I am committed to stopping the creation of fear; to using 
all my powers to prevent the fear-makers from clogging the 
minds of the people with the “red issue.”” The American 
people want and deserve fewer red issues and more red meat. 
Millions know and millions more must see that it is not 
the Kremlin, not the Communists who have sent milk to 24 
cents a quart and meat to $1.30 a pound; that it is the red 
issue not the reds who did this to us. 

Yes. I am committed and | am confident the new party 
will commit itself to the principle of using our democratic 
process to the end that all men may enjoy the benefits made 
possible by modern science. 

And I am committed and do renounce the support of those 
who practice hate and preach prejudice; of those who would 
limit the civil rights of others; of those who would restrict 
the use of the ballot; of those who advocate force and 
violence; and | am committed to accept and do accept the 
support of those who favor the program of peace I have 
outlined here; the support of all those who truly believe in 
democracy. 


To Listen and To Inquire 


WE MUST NEVER CEASE TO QUESTION OURSELVES 
By CHARLES SEYMOUR, President, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Delivered at Baccalaureate Services Opening Yale’s, 247th Commencement, June 20, 1948 


ESSON: Luke II, 25-34; 40-52. (Luke II, 46:) “And 
it came to pass that after three days they found him 
in the temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, 

both hearing them and asking questions.” The passage 
from the Bible read this morning from which I have taken 
this text recounts the only incident of the youth of Jesus 
which has been preserved for us in the Gospels; the sole 
incident which throws any light on his education previous 
to his active ministry. It is rich in its suggestion of prepara- 
tion for that ministry. It touches the heart of every parent 
of a growing youth and the sensibilities of every member 
of the teaching profession. 

Mary and Joseph came every year to Jerusalem for the 
feast of the Passover. On this occasion as Jesus had reached 
the age which made him “a son of the law” and bound by 
its rules he accompanied them. But when they came to leave 
for home the twelve-year old slipped away from them, as 
boys will; and they taking for granted that he was some- 


where safe with friends in the returning caravan, them- 
selves started back for Nazareth. Only after they had 
journeyed a day did they discover that he was not with 
the group of travellers. One imagines the anxiety with which 
they hurried back to the city, fighting down the tears of 
disaster which their imagination conjured up, anxiety which 
must have become fevered during the three days that passed 
before they found him. And then their astonishment in 
what must have been the last place they thought of looking. 
Here in the court was their son of twelve arguing with the 
learned doctors of the Temple. Relief mingled with be- 
wilderment doubtless exceeded their pride, and one feels 
the poignancy of the mother’s exclamation: “Son, why hast 
thou thus dealt with us? Behold thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing;” and her wonder at his reply: “How 


is it that ye sought me? wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business ?”’ 
But for the teaching profession the incident sets forth a 
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vlowing example of the right sort of education. The ideal 
preparation for a career of service that demanded brains as 


well as heart. A boy intellectually mature beyond his years, 
certainly. ‘There was nothing miraculous about this. In the 
early davs of Yale college students would matriculate at 
eleven or twelve; Nathan Hale was only fourteen when he 

me here as a freshman. The teacher, however, is deeply 


the picture of Jesus “sitting in the midst of the doc- 
both hearing them and asking questions.” This is the 

e educational process for which colleges exist in their duty 
to prepare youth for future leadership: to listen and to in- 
quire. Later in his life Jesus spoke with authority; but in his 
preparation for his Father’s business he heard the doctors 

nd he asked questions, 

\ college education offers precisely this privilege, the 
privilege of forming the habit of inquiry. It is the obligation 
of the college to see to it not merely that the faculty ask 
questions on examination papers, but that the students them- 

lves learn how to ask questions, to listen to the answers, 
and to form their own opinions. Free and untrammeled in- 
quiry is not merely a privilege, it is an obligation that lies 
upon all educated men in a democracy; upon its safeguarding 
and its active prosecution the strength of a democracy will 
depend. Our citizens must always be alive to the necessity 
of asking questions, otherwise civilization dies of dry rot. 

The spirit of curiosity which impels us to ask questions 
does not make for placidity. Anyone with children knows 
that. Pandora discovered it when her curiosity got the better 
of her caution and she opened the mysterious box letting 
loose all the stinging and buzzing troubles of the world. 
Questioners are trouble makers and not generally popular. 

crates was put to death because in his search for truth he 

ked questions which the authorities regarded as disturbing 
to the spirit of Athenian youth. 

‘Thus, for some five hundred years, those who put ques- 
tions in the field of science sometimes found the going hard. 
(jalileo pushed his inquiries in astronomy so far that the 
Church fearing the effect of the answers to his questions upon 
religious belief, silenced him by incarceration. The latter dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century were rocked by the conflict 
hetween so-called revealed religion on the one hand and the 
disturbing questions and answers of Darwin, Huxley, and 
Spencer on the other. Even the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain entered the lists of combat declaring that if the evo- 
lutionary issue lay between the angels and the monkeys, he 
was on the side of the angels. And in our own time courts 
have been asked to decide the right of school teachers to raise 
in the minds of their students questions as to the origins of 
mankind. 

There are probably few of us today who would consider 
it desirable to restrict or transfer in any way the free prose- 
cution of scientific inquiry. It is not easy to take seriously 
the suggestion of a moratorium upon research in the fields 
of science in the hope of escaping the threat of a mechanized 
world controlled by materialistic force. It is a cowardly 
suggestion; surely mankind has the wit and the moral cour- 
age to control machines that man has made. And the pro- 
posal would be fruitless. Ever since Eve proffered Adam the 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge the quest tor knowledge is 
instinct in man. Thus we shall prosecute our scientific re- 
search eagerly and enthusiastically and accept the implica- 
tions of the answers to our questions as we achieve them. 
And men of Christian faith will not be afraid to have their 
faith tested as new facts are proved by competent scientific 
inquiry. 

But the process may not be easy. We must prepare our 
souls for trouble and our minds for adjustment to the effects 


of scientific research. Already we face the implications of 
the atomic age. We have thus far woefully misused the 
powers which science has conferred. Mr. Churchill speaks 
of the disaster resulting from the development of the internal 
combustion engine and the flying machine before men were 
morally prepared for them. It is yet to be decided whether 
mankind, for the first time in history disposing of adequate 
means for the purpose, will or will not commit mass suicide. 

Nor can we do more than guess what may be the effect of 
further scientific inquiry. The biologists disturbed our re- 
ligious attitude in the nineteenth century. What will the 
astronomers do to us in the twentieth? Partly with their 
instruments of new power that open to the human eye worlds 
hitherto unseen, and even more through the understanding 
that comes from the newly-developed mathematics and 
physics they may shortly end our speculation. We may in- 
deed know. But who can foretell the effect of such knowl- 
elge upon the basic attitude of man? What will it do to our 
philosophic conception of the universe and our idea of God? 
This is disturbing. Asking questions makes for trouble, es- 
pecially when we get the answers. But we must go on 
asking. 

Even less in the field of social and economic inquiry is a 
moratorium possible or permissible. To survive as a civili- 
zation we must constantly test the validity of our existing 
institutions and customs. If they are adequate and fitted 
to our needs they will withstand our questions; if not we 
must study how to change them. But it happens that in these 
fields there is a very different climate of opinion from that 
in the scientific, just as soon as you ask for assurance of free 
inquiry. It is here indeed that the questioners are especially 
obnoxious and it is here accordingly that the danger of re- 
pressing the questioning spirit is more lively. As one would 
expect in a time of ferment the tendency towards such re- 
pression is today becoming dangerously apparent. The spirit, 
if not the exact terms of proposed legislation is antagonistic 
to free inquiry and the free expression of opinion that must 
go with it. 

We know where that tendency ends. Once controls are 
established over sociological or economic inquiry we are on 
the path to the kind of state which Hitler set up and which 
we fought to the death in the cause of freedom. Repression 
is the betrayal of our national birthright, for America was 
conceived in the 18th century spirit of free inquiry. The 
issue before us is whether we can maintain that spirit in 
which the Founding Fathers wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United States. 

For those of us who are conservative in attitude, that is 
who lay great stress upon established values, and I place 
myself in that category, the assurance of free questioning, of 
free criticism, of free opinion is the strongest bulwark of 
their position. For thus only can its validity be determined. 
We may remind ourselves of the wisdom of Gamaliel when 
St. Peter was arrested for his preaching: “Refrain from these 
men and let them alone: for if this counsel or this work be 
of man, it will come to nought. But if it be of God ye can- 
not overthrow it; lest haply ye be found even to fight against 
God.” It is by the Anglo-Saxon method of open and free 
debate that we have preserved our institutions from revolu- 
tion. 

Such freedom is the surest indication of strength, a fact 
which our Russian friends find hard to understand. About 
a fortnight ago I had the privilege of luncheon with the 
Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, in the heart of London. It is the 
only one of the ancient Inns of Court that escaped the holo- 
caust of German bombs and fire. The old buildings are 
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intact, there is no debris in the perfect gardens, the lawns 
of the courts are such as can only be found in England. It is 
a place sacred to barristers and except for the privileged 


guest only members enter the halls. But I looked out 
through the heavily leaded panes to see a group of thirty or 
so on the lawn of the court, obviously not members, listening 
to a ranting individual on what I took to be the traditional 
soap-box, citing the misgovernment of the realm and calling 
for radical redress. There they were, admitted on that 
sacred grass, in the centre of all that symbolized the ancient 
British law. ‘“He’s a Commie,” said a be-wigged and be- 
gowned Bencher. ‘We let them come in the Court. We 
think it’s good for our students to see that the law protects 
opinions with which we disagree.” 

It is with such an assurance of the right of question, the 
right of criticism, the right of opinion that we in this coun- 
try must meet the threat of communism. In matters of the 
mind and of the spirit an issue is never settled by the stifling 
of one side or the other. Repression is never a remedy. We 
may find this principle troublesome to maintain. We must 
maintain it. 

But I think that perhaps the greatest peril to the vitality 
of free inquiry lies in vet another field,—that of morals. 
And it is of even more importance in this field for it is here 
that we shall find the only solution to the problems raised 
by new scientific discoveries and by changing social and 
economic conditions. And the peril arises not, as in those 
fields from outside pressure but from inward lethargy. 
When we cease to ask questions as to the purpose of our lives 
and institutions, when we cease to assess their strength and 
weakness in a moral sense, we sink to the purely materialistic 
level. Absence of moral purpose is a greater peril to human- 
ity than the atomic bomb itself. Indeed if mankind is to lose 
sight of that purpose it makes little difference whether or not 
we commit world suicide. For without it the only real dis- 
tinction between men and the beasts of the field disappears. 
An eminent French scientist has summed the matter up: 





“The most important event in all natural history was the 
birth of conscience in man.” 

The world can be saved only by a reawakening of the 
conscience of mankind. That conscience has been deadened 
by the events of the past thirty-five years. We have become 
so habituated to the ruthless use of force, to barbarous in- 
humanity, to the destruction of good faith that we have 
become numb or neutral when we face the issue of right as 
against wrong. During the period between wars standards 
disappeared; as Sir Richard Livingstone pointed out, it was 
not so much that tares grew up amongst the wheat as that 
not one bothered to distinguished the wheat from the tares. 
When we passed the Smoot-Hawley tariff we did not ask 
what was right; we only wanted to keep rich. When we 
passed the Neutrality Acts we did not ask whether they were 
right; we only sought safety. As a result we found ourselves 
in financial disaster and political peril. 

It is easy for conscience, whether of an individual or of a 
nation to go to sleep. How pleasantly we can lull it into a 
coma by deceptive rationalization! In this field of morals, 
more than in any other, constant questioning and incessant 
thrusts of inquiry are necessary if conscience is to be kept 
active. The danger in this field is not that some one will 
try to interfere with our opinions. The danger is that we 
shall not take the trouble to have any opinions at all. We 
must never cease to question ourselves, 

Gentlemen of the graduating class: As you go out from 
this campus Yale bids you God-speed. We shall hold you 
in our memory and welcome you back here as opportunity 
may permit you to return. In your life as citizens and in 
your service to the nation we pray that you profit by the 
lessons that emerge from your experience here; that you will 
ever recall the special responsibility you carry as alumni of 
Yale; that you will keep your minds open to hear and active 
to inquire. The nation needs men of courage,—men also of 
wisdom and of conscience. Our confidence and our good 
wishes go with you. 


What is To Become of Small Colleges? 


DECISION ON POLICIES FOR THE FUTURE IS IMPORTANT 
By FRANCIS T. SPAULDING, New York State Commissioner of Education 
Delivered at the 88th Commencement Exercises of Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y., June 12, 1948 


AM told that it is my privilege today to speak to the 

largest graduating class in the history of Bard College. 

For a small college—so long as its largest graduating 
class is still a small class—such an occasion may well be 
one in which to take pride. The largest graduating class 
in the history of any college is an evidence of vitality which 
can hardly be disputed. What is more, it means the addition 
to the college’s alumni of a bigger group than at any time 
before, of men and women who know the college intimately, 
who prize what it has done for them, and who will be con- 
cerned for its future. 

It is about the future of small colleges, and especially of 
small colleges in New York State, that I should like to talk 
to you, who are friends and the alumni, or the alumni-about- 
to-be, of one of the notable small colleges of this State. 
Your pride in Bard College is, I assume, partly a pride in 
its smallness. If you have an opportunity to keep in touch 
with recent happenings in the field of college education, 
you have almost certainly found yourself debating the ques- 





tion of what is to become of small colleges and no doubt 
of your own college in particular. With costs of education 
rising steeply and steadily, with additions to endowment 
hard to get because of competition from an_ increasing 
variety of worthy causes, with the State itself stepping in 
to provide further opportunities for education beyond the 
secondary school, the question of whether and how the small 
college is to survive is a question that has become more and 
more urgent. It is a particularly urgent question for those 
who believe (as I suspect all of us who are here today be- 
lieve) that our good small colleges have a unique place in 
our State’s program of higher education. 

The question of what is to become of small colleges was 
defined very clearly in a letter which I received a few weeks 
ago. “Is the following,” said the writer, “‘a wild or a reason- 
able summary of the outlook?” His summary was this: 

“A revolution is taking place in higher education. A 
century or so ago private elementary and high schools 
gave way to public schools. The same transition is now 
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taking place in higher education. Wide extension of com- 
munity colleges, tuition-free or nearly so will increase 
total college enrollment but will also increase competition 
tor small private colleges and probably will cause many 
of the small private schools to close.” 


That is, I believe, a reasonable rather than a wild sum- 
mary, and it may well serve as a starting-point from which 
to consider the future of the colleges. I would not accept 
it as a wholly valid summary, however. At two points in 
particular it seems to me to predict something which is not 
likely to happen. 

In the first place, colleges do not close—not permanently, 
at any rate. I remember a conversation which I had just 
itter the United States entered World War II, with the 
president of one of our large universities. His institution, 
he said, was prepared to weather even a long war, but a 
vood many smaller colleges and universities were likely to 
tind the going very rough. I suggested that if the war lasted 
more than two or three years, some of the small colleges 
would die. No, he said, no college ever died—not even in 
the Civil War. I disputed his statement, and he challenged 
me to disprove it by finding even one endowed college that 
had ever finally and completely given up the ghost. My 
subsequent efforts to disprove it—and though I did not 
make a systematic study I did look rather carefully into the 
history of higher education in the United States—bore out 
his position completely. Colleges do not just disappear. 
Some of them, in the past, have suspended operations 
temporarily. Some of them have radically changed their 
purposes and their programs. Some few have been trans- 
ferred from private into public institutions. But I know 
of none that have closed finally and irrevocably; and I doubt 
that the problems which may beset even the hardest pressed 
of our small colleges today, or in the foreseeable future, are 
likely to drive them out of existence. 

In the second place, the private elementary and secondary 
schools that flourished a hundred years ago did not “give 
way” to public schools. The private schools of the early 
1800's educated a far larger proportion of all the boys and 
virls who went to school, it is true, than do our private 
schools today. Thus they, rather than the public schools, 
were the prominent part of our educational system. But 
as the public schools became prominent, the private schools 
continued to hold their own both as to numbers of schools 
and numbers of pupils. We have today, in New York State, 
is many private elementary and secondary schools, educating 
as many boys and girls, as we have ever had. What has 
happened over the last century in elementary and secondary 
education is that the State has undertaken to educate large 
numbers of boys and girls who would otherwise not have 
gone to school. The numbers of young people educated in 
public schools have been added to, and not in any measure 
subtracted from, the numbers enrolled in the private schools. 
And so far as the State’s increasing share in higher education 
is concerned, that seems likely to be exactly the result of 
the program on which we are now embarked. 

Thus | would take exception to any prediction of death 
or a dire future for private colleges, merely because of the 
extension of higher education at public expense. But I would 
not take exception to the statement that a revolution is 
taking place in higher education, nor to the suggestion that 
some of the things that have happened in elementary and 
secondary education as public schools have entered that field 
are about to happen in higher education, 

Over the past hundred years our private elementary and 
secondary schools have unquestionably felt, and been changed 
by, the competition from public schools. The results of 
the competition are apparent not in the numbers of pupils 





whom the private schools have enrolled, but in the character 
of their programs. The public schools, being paid for by 
all the people and being operated for an increasing variety 
of pupils, have been subject to demands and to criticism 
which have been extraordinarily intense and diverse. As 
a result, they have been forced over the years, even where 
they have not chosen to do so, to broaden their programs, 
to adopt new and better methods and materials for teaching, 
to conduct periodic reviews of their purposes and their re- 
sults. The private schools have felt the pressure of com- 
parison with the public schools. They have been obliged 
to re-define their own purposes, to justify their existence, 
and to modify their programs to an extent which would 
never have been required of them if they had continued to 
enjoy a monopoly of elementary and secondary education. 
In consequence, our private elementary and secondary schools 
today are different schools—and, I believe, far better schools 
—than they would ever have been if the public schools 
had not come into existence. 

I make haste to add, however, that the comparison of 
private schools with public schools has not always worked 
in a single direction. From outstanding private schools the 
public schools have learned and are continuing to learn a 
great deal about their own jobs. Our public schools, in 
their turn, are different schools and better schools than 
they would have been if the private schools had disappeared. 

It is the prospect of a similar revolution through com- 
petition with public education that in my judgment now 
faces our colleges. As was true a hundred years ago in 
elementary and secondary education, the need and the de- 
mand for higher education have become so great that a 
system of private schools alone will not suffice. Especially 
at the educational level just above the high school it is 
apparent that we need institutions which can provide for 
many more students than our private colleges can provide 
for, through an educational program designed for young 
people whose interests and abilities are not likely to be 
adequately met by the usual liberal arts curriculum. The 
plan for the establishment of a widespread system of publicly 
supported two-year community colleges stems directly from 
this need. 

I shall not undertake to comment in any detail on the 
place and purpose of community colleges in our educational 
system. My concern on this occasion is with our present 
endowed colleges. But it will be relevant to point out 
that the basic proposals for the establishment of public 
community colleges in New York State have been expressly 
designed to guard against the weakening of our endowed 
institutions. Those basic proposals are to be found in the 
report of the Temporary Commission on the Need for a 
State University. The Commission not merely emphasizes 
the importance of developing community colleges in such 
a way that they will be of principal service to young people 
who do not now go to the private colleges. It also rec- 
ommends the strengthening of the private colleges—first, 
through the continuance and expansion of the present system 
of four-year State scholarships; second, throught the addition 
of new two-year scholarships for students who have com- 
pleted a program of study in one of the community colleges 
and are exceptionally qualified for the final two years of a 
four-year college program; and third, through the creation 
of a substantial number of graduate scholarships. New 
York State has traditionally recognized its endowed colleges 
and universities as the strong and healthy core of its State- 
wide system of higher education. The intent of the new 
proposals is not to weaken that core, and certainly not to 
replace it, but to supplement it at a point at which it must 
be supplemented, and at the same time to strengthen it. 
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Yet I must revert to the statement that a revolution is 
taking place in higher education. The revolution is not 
likely, as I have said, to have a major effect on the numbers 
of students attending our endowed colleges. It will show 
itself, instead, in the pressure of new plans, new purposes, 
new kinds of teaching. For the college which is not content 
merely to yield to pressure, but which seeks to chart its 
own future and thus to maintain its educational integrity, 
an early decision on policies for the future is important. 
Some such decision is important for our small colleges 
especially, because of the limitation which their smallness 
places on the scope of their programs. I venture, therefore, 
to offer certain suggestions as to the course of action which 
a smal! college may take, to its own advantage and the 
advantage of education in general. 

My first suggestion is a negative one: Do not try to 
meet the competition of the public institutions by becoming 
a large college. One advantage of a private institution over 
a public one is that it can choose to remain small. There 
may, of course, be sound reasons for making a small college 
into a large one. But if all that is in view is competition 
in terms of size, the small college must recognize that the 
public institution can win from the start. A broader base 
of financial support, a wider clientele, numerous possibilities 
for reducing expenses of operation, all favor the public in- 
stitution so far as the size of its enrollment alone is con- 
cerned. And in trying to become large, the small colleges 
will almost certainly lose the important advantage that goes 
with smallness. 

My second suggestion is the converse of the first: Make 
the most of the advantage of smallness. To do so will re- 
quire conscious planning and conscientious effort. There 
is no automatic advantage in smallness. The advantage is 
in what smallness makes possible. It permits, for all stu- 
dents, an attention to the interests and needs of the student 
as an individual, a flexibility in methods of teaching, an 
intimacy of relations between the student and his instructors, 
an absorption of the student into the informal associations 
and activities of his fellows, which the large college can 
provide at best only for some of its students and then only 
with difficulty. To use this advantage to the full may give to 
any small college a distinctive value of great importance. 
But the value will not be there unless it is sought. 

A third suggestion is to do one thing—or two or three— 
excellently. Given adequate financial support and intelligent 
planning, the large college may come close to making itself 
all things to all people. The small college cannot achieve 
any such goal. What it can do is to keep itself abreast 
of constructive educational change—indeed, in the fore- 
front of that change—in certain major phases of its work. 
It may choose, for example, to press forward with the de- 
velopment of a program of general education as an improve- 
ment on the cenventional liberal arts curriculum (and de- 
spite the wider public attention that has been given to 
pronouncements by large-college faculties in this field, there 
is reason to believe that small colleges have thus far done 
more than large colleges to put such programs into actual 
operation.) Or it may choose to emphasize special kinds 
of experience for its students—work experience, or contacts 
with stimulating persons from various fields of important 
activity, or direct experience with democratic government, 
or special opportunities for participation in scientific or 
literary or artistic undertakings. Here also numerous small 
colleges have led the way in educational advance. Or, again, 
it may choose not so much to depart from convention as 
to offer instruction of exceptional interest and quality in 
one or more widely recognized fields—science, for example, 
or government, or education. (I omit mention of music 


and art in this connection not because they are unimportant, 
but because so many small colleges have already begun to 
emphasize them that special « tention to them is ceasing 
to be distinctive.) The important thing is that in one or 
more significant areas of teaching the small college should 
put itself in a position—quite apart from the advantage of 
smallness—to stand comparison with any of its competitors. 
It cannot afford to meet less than adequately any of the 
educational tasks which it may undertake. Sound policy 
for the future would seem to require that each small col- 
lege select certain tasks with which it is especially capable 
of dealing, and meet those particular tasks much more than 
adequately. 

My final suggestion is that the small college make a 
conscious effort to become indispensable to people in general. 
So far as financial support and the support which comes 
from popular esteem are concerned, it is not comparison 
with large colleges or with public colleges which will chiefly) 
determine the support given to small endowed colleges. 
It is comparison with other voluntarily supported enter- 
prises in which people in general are interested—the hospi- 
tals, the welfare programs, the community chests. The 
support that goes to these enterprises springs in principal 
measure from the services they render—the things they do 
for people, which people want them to continue to do. 
Certainly | would not suggest that colleges, whether large 
or small, should attempt to serve their own ends by seeking 
support at the expense of other valuable enterprises. But 
I would suggest that the small college in particular will 
need to win its own support by making itself valued as these 
other enterprises are valued—in terms of the things it does 
for people. The small college has the advantage of its 
smallness in rendering tangible and individual services to 
its students. It will need in many instances to extend those 
services to people beyond its campus—by giving them advice 
and help on problems with which it is equipped to help 
them, by providing opportunities for their continued educa- 
tion, by offering them a chance for recreation of a kind 
which colleges can supply and most communities outside the 
colleges cannot, by taking account of the interests and 
needs of the people around it in planning its activities. It 
will need, in short, to become a part of the broad com- 
munity which it can serve, which would be missed if it 
were not there—and missed by many others than the trades- 
people and the bankers. 

The revolution which is taking place in higher education 
is, I believe, one to be anticipated rather than one to be 
feared. To the students in all our colleges and universities 
it promises both more opportunities for education, and bet- 
ter education, than we have been able to give them thus far. 
To our colleges as institutions it promises new incentives 
and new encouragement to constructive planning. 

As to our small colleges, the question of what is to be- 
come of them would seem to me to be a question which 
will chiefly be answered in the future, as-it has been in 
the past, by the colleges themselves. The suggestions which 
I have advanced are based, as you will note, on the as- 
sumption that independence and self-determination will 
continue to be outstanding characteristics of our colleges. 
Those characteristics have been as clearly evident in the 
history of Bard College as in that of any college with which 
I am acquainted. Bard has long since undertaken to act 
on all three of the positive steps toward the future which 
I have outlined, and I assume it has acted on the negative 
step as well: it is not trying to make itself a large college. 
Those of you who are becoming its alumni today, as wel! 
as those who are already alumni, may not merely take pride 
in what your college has been, but may, I am certain, look 
forward with confidence to what it may become. 
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UNCHANGING SOCIETIES ARE STAGNANT SOCIETIES 
By DR. C. W. pe KIEWIET, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Delivered at the Eightieth Annual Commencement, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., June 14, 1948 


OUR graduation is the end of another academic 

generation in this great institution. The fitting award 

for your efforts has just been made to you. Here in 
these buildings and on these slopes, you have become familiar 
with the features and the habits of a great personality. 
‘That personality is Cornell, a great national entity and an 
outstanding academic figure. In the years to come you will 
invoke that name often, and always, I hope, in respect and 
affection. 

Cornell is the sum of the experience of your student 
years. ‘To achieve that sum, you must add together hours of 
study, periods of relaxation, friendships and arguments, 
professors and intellectual discovery, grassy slopes, and the 
last bus up the Hill. In this sum the items are endless, and 
vary for each one of you. And for each one of you the sum 
is the same, and yet not the same. It is Cornell; but Cornell 
written in your own minds and spirits, your own special 
achievement, just as your degree is your own special achieve- 
ment. There is a Cornell for each one of you, and to each 
one of you we grant this Cornell to take with you, for 
your present satisfaction and lasting use. 

This is no mere compliment, although as a compliment 
it could not be more sincere. It is a serious description of 
what a great University should aspire to be, a place so 
diverse in its educational offerings, so liberal in its purposes, 
0 flexible in its responses that you have each been per- 
mitted to choose and then to put your choices together in 
your own manner. 

| bid you now remember that each one of you has made 
your own choice. Do not yield in later years to the tempta- 
tion of feeling that your Cornell must be everybody’s 
Cornell. This is indeed the temptation of many alumni 
who wish Cornell the best, yet they run the risk of doing 
her harm by taking from her students the inestimable privi- 
lege, the freedom of choosing from plenty. 

At this moment, we are passing through a crisis that 
ranks with the greatest crises of human history. It is natural 
that men should look around for the means of strength 
and assurance. It is natural that Cornellians should look 
to their Alma Mater to see that she stands secure. We here 
at Cornell welcome these signs of solicitude, even though 
some of the voices that come to us contain notes of anxiety. 


EXpLAINS WHERE CORNELL STANDS 


This is indeed a fitting occasion to explain to you where 
Cornell does stand. What is its faith in this troubled day? 
Fortunately, it has a faith. It is a faith in the liberal way 
ot lite, which is, at its best, the American way of life. We 
as a great University have a duty to which we cannot be 
untrue without being untrue to you. This is the duty to 
surround every one of you, your fathers before you, and 
your children after you, with a liberal environment. This 
should not be a word rubbed bare by much and careless 

e. It should be a muscular word, as it once was in the 
Spanish tongue, used to describe that urgency of the spirit 
that aspires to set men free, to expand their opportunities, 
and to give each act of living more of dignity, more of 
chievement, and more of happiness. 


Receive this as a declaration of dur faith. We are a 
University only because we are hospitable to many men 
and many purposes. We are a University because for a 
portion of your life we have invited you to meet these 
men, to behold their purposes, and hearken to their discourse. 
We are a University because we have offered you a great 
variety of spiritual experiences, and above all because we 
have revealed to you the debate and difference that lie be- 
tween men and their ideas. 

We have bidden you choose no particular road, yet have 
placed you where you could freely choose. We have wel- 
comed your diversity of interest. In return, we have shown 
you a diversity of ideas. That these ideas have sometimes 
been in conflict with one another, we know. That you have 
accepted some and denied others, we know also. It is not 
that we have no love of order or consistency. Greater than 
these is the obligation to give play to the creative power 
of forces and ideas spontaneously in competition with each 
other. Out of this competition come the new thoughts, the 
fresh discoveries, and the new men which now, more than 
at any time in our history, we need to hold our place. From 
now on, each of you will proceed to clarify and determine 
your own way of life. As you do so, I bid you remember 
that in its wisdom this University refrained from restraints 
and injunctions that would have interfered with the dis- 
covery of your own convictions. If ever an institution ap- 
pears proclaiming that it knows the secret of human destiny, 
and demanding the authority to shape men for that pur- 
pose, distrust it. Distrust it, for you will be in the presence 
of the authoritarian spirit, which snatches from us our 
finest gift, the right to create, each one of us, our own 
destiny, and to create it out of all the diversity which comes 
from a social and political order in which every individual 
is free to think and work and decide. 


Must Distrust Tora.iTARIANISM 


Our deep distrust of totalitarianism is predicated upon 
faith in the right of each man to bring out the best in him- 
self and to test it out in freedom against the similar offer- 
ings of his fellow men. This is our surest moral defense 
against totalitarianism. The hatred and the fear of totali- 
tarianism for us are a hatred and a fear of the blasting 
effect of our free critical spirit upon its prescriptions, its 
regulations, its myths, its false prophesies. Do not be dis- 
turbed by the impression which totalitarian regimes give that 
they are orderly, or that they have a clear vision of the 
future, whereas our way of life appears to be noisier with 
contention. The appearance of order is a temptation shrewd- 
ly held out to the modern world. In every modern society, 
there is a group of designing men who whisper these tempta- 
tions into our ears. Let us beware lest we discover too 
late that their order is the order of men in confinement, 
of men who are the instruments of a narrow obligarchy. 
The proper signs of the free market of ideas and conduct 
is a degree of hubbub and jostling. We say in effect: “Jump 
in, boys, the water’s fine. Never mind the splashing.” They 
say: “No trespassing. Keep out.” They say: “We have solved 
the major problem of human history. Fall in line, and we 
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shall march you to salvation.”” We say: “We have problems 
to be solved, and when you have solved these we shall have 
new problems. We need your minds, your fresh ideas, your 
interest in new methods. We also seek a more perfect way of 
life. Yet we cannot describe it to you, because our future 
depends not upon the ambition of some of us, but upon the 
aspiration of all of us. That is the American way of life.” 


COMMUNISM Sets TRAP 


J. B. S. Haldane recently asked whether it would be 
possible for biologists to make up their minds what would 
be the perfect form of some animal, and then to breed ex- 
clusively for that form. He came to an outstandingly 
significant conclusion. Nobody can tell what the perfect 
form of any organism is. To select any form or combination 
of characteristics is to make an arbitrary choice between 
countless alternatives, with no assurance that the form chosen 
is really the best. Life and the development of life depend 
upon the heterogeneity of its elements, the multiplicity of 
its qualities, the variety of its potentialities. To select some 
of these and reject the others is to decree that life shall 
be unfruitful, and to limit its capacity for continuous ad- 
justment. That is the trap that Communism has set for 
the world. 

We can put this into political terms. We can then say 
that no single generation, nor any particular society, how- 
ever powerful, can determine what is to be the condition 
of mankind in the future. The Marxist concept in our age 
boldly holds forth the ideal of a classless human society in 
which the reign of liberty and peace will be complete. By 
means of an act of coarse economic prophesy, Marxism 
seeks to confine human activity within a strangling disci- 
pline of the spirit, which it falsely identifies as an historically 
inevitable millennium. Today we can firmly assert that 
science, logical analysis, and the experience of history confute 
the entire Marxist prophesy. There is nothing inevitable 
in the Marxist prophesy. On the contrary, the ideal society 
which it preaches is one of the great dangers that has arisen 
to delude mankind. We have just begun history. Our record 
on this earth is too short for us to accept a mock paradise 
which would be the false end of a perverted history. 

These concepts of Communism we must challenge and 
resist, not merely for the sake of our physical security. We 
must challenge and resist them because they wish to take 
from us the magnificent ideal of an untiring humanity 
always on the march to new frontiers, always creating new 
futures, receiving the challenge of each fresh problem with 
the vigor that comes from the ability to generate new ideas 
and new ways of action. I invite you, as the young men 
and women of this generation, to accept my definition of 
yourselves as creators and moulders of the stuff of human 
life. But I charge you to remember also that this dignity 
begets a responsibility. This is the responsibility which rests 
upon the individual to weight every critical word he speaks 
with knowledge, to point his actions to betterment, to avoid 
being the agents of frustration and confusion. There is a 
corrosion that threatens to consume the vitality of this com- 
monwealth, and loosen the joints between its classes. It 
is the conduct of those men who in their wilfulness do not 
recognize that the struggle to command our future is mortal. 
They make it a mark of their freedom to spurn the rights 
of all in order to serve the passion and self-interest of a 
few. They have freedom, but they have not responsibility. 
Let them beware lest the powers so beneficially dispersed 
in a democracy be suddenly assembled and surrendered by 
a bewildered people as total power to ambitious men. 


ToLerRANcCE Neeps Fixep Poin? 


There have been great conflicts between ideas in history 
before. Our age is involved in perhaps the greatest of them 
all. Let us not delude ourselves. In the perspective of 
history, the proportions of this age will be seen to be like 
those of the Reformation, of the great struggle in the Mid- 
dle Ages between Pope and Emperor, or the struggle be- 
tween the Greeks and the Persians. The effects of these 
historic struggles are always with us. If the Persians had 
defeated the Greeks, it is certain that the great flow of ideas 
which produced the modern democratic spirit would have 
dried at its source. We must reconcile ourselves to the 
inexorable challenge of our age and generation. 

We are compelled to adopt an uncompromising attitude 
toward the Marvist faith. It is an unhappy tact that the 
whole problem of political toleration which our society was 
called into being in order to solve, is once again under 
examination. There is before our Congress at this moment 
a bill which seeks to define the degree of permissible political 
tolerance in the United States. That bill may mark the end 
of an era. 

Our society is much like a pendulum. The bob swings 
through a generous arc, by means of which it imparts its 
momentum to the mechanism, Within that arc, the force 
of its motion is regulatory and constructive. But let it 
escape beyond its arc, then that force becomes violent and 
destructive. Furthermore, a pendulum to function properly 
must have a fixed point. In our society, that fixed point is 
the acceptance by all its members of certain basic assump- 
tions. Some people would say that this fixed point should 
be allegiance to the flag, or the oath to the Consitution, 
or the willingness to defend one’s country. To these | would 
now add another fundamental understanding in democratic 
political life. This is the understanding that no political 
group shall use its momentary success to perpetuate its own 
rule by abrogating the procedures of a free discussion, an 
uncontrolled vote, and a readiness to yield political power 
to a clear expression of public opinion. The principle of 
political tolerance can have meaning only in this context. 
Since the origins of American society, the advocacy of dif- 
ferent programs of political action has been tolerated because 
no party or group ever planned to abandon the rules of 
democratic procedure as soon as it had exploited them in 
order to achieve success. Thus far, liberal men have been 
able to insist, as a matter of democratic principle, that all 
opposition should be tolerated because it has always been 
possible to think of such opposition as a reasonable alterna- 
tive. But if ever there does appear a party in our national 
life which does not, explicitly or implicitly, subscribe to 
the vital contract, then the problem of tolerance must 
necessarily be opened up again. 


Must MaInTAIN PRINCIPLES 


How this embarrassing problem of political tolerance is 
to be handled in our society which is historically built upon 
tolerance, I could not now say. The wisdom and good will 
of many minds must cooperate in finding an answer. These 
minds must find an answer to these questions: Do we have 
a final position from which we will not recede? Can we 
distinguish a principle or a proposition which we must main- 
tain, because not to maintain it would be to give up demo- 
cracy itself? Critics of our democracy have said that we 
do not have such a final position. In Russia, our toleration 
of Communism appears as a lack of faith in ourselves, The 
Russian Berdyaev wrote, for example, that “Good and evil 
are alike indifferent for democracy. It is tolerant because 


of this indifference, because it has lost faith in truth.” This 
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count to saying that democracy is being destroyed 

Wh toleran a 
emphatically must we deny this assumption! Of 

i | am sure: Even it we do decide that history has 
roduced a creed which we cannot tolerate, tolera- 
till remain the hallmark of our political conduct. 

{ must explain now that I have spoken so much 
litarian way of life to prepare myself for a more 

task. The totalitarian way of 

extreme swing of the pendulum; the 

vhich its helpful momentum becomes destructive 
Within the still maintain 
faith in tolerance which this nation inherits 

men who fled religious persecution in England, 


swing, let us 


normal 


tolerance in Germany, economic distress in Italy. 
means of defense against a violent 
of the pendulum than to protect it in its entire 


I no stronyer 


range of native opinion and conviction, 


LIBERALISM NECESSARY 


There a great danger in our midst. It is that we may 
turn the possibly necessary restraint upon into 
against many groups, Let us not turn 
inately against the native forms of liberalism, and 
even radicalism, whose legitimate ancestry goes back to the 
very founding of this nation. We do not regret the radical 
taith of the men who wrote the Constitution, or who pro- 
claimed freedom from slavery, or who threw open the 
vreat Western lands to landless men. New life, and new 
conditions of life, are always being prepared. No child can 
expect to live the life of its parents. Each generation must 
venerate the faith needed to surmount its problems. In the 
American way of life, the words progress, adjustment, and 
chanye have In the American way of life, con- 
fidence in the future is predicated on the belief that we 
have not lost our native and historic means of achieving 
change and adjustment, and through them progress. One 
of the sources of the ideological power of Communism is 
its announcement of a future of strength and satisfaction 
to all who embrace its creed. Thereby it seeks to satisfy a 
deep need in all of us. We all require assurances that life 
is leading somewhere, that we live in hope. No great faith 
has ever arisen which did not hold out this hope. Until 
now, a vision of the future has been one of the sustaining 
marks of the American experience. Without that vision and 
without the men who devote themselves to realizing that 


one group 
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weapon 
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vision, there can be no true American way of life. We must, 
I believe, beware of the thoughtless men who proclaim that 
a particular stage of our social development, or any special 
set of conditions, is the best that progress can offer. These 
men would immobilize us in the great stream of history. 
They would let its great challenges. and chances pass us by. 
They would deprive us of our right to respond to challenge. 
‘They would fix our pendulum at dead center, forgetting 
that the American way of life is a way of acting, not a 
state of inactivity. 


Cannot HoLp To PRESENT 


One very serious danger of concentrating too much upon 
subversive doctrines is that, in the very intensity of opposi- 
tion, we may stop healthful and necessary criticism. ‘We 
cannot regard everything that presses upon the present 
state of our society as dangerous and subversive. Unchang- 
ing societies are stagnant societies. Stagnant societies are 
at the mercy of stronger rivals. Both China and the Middle 
Ages in Europe were stagnant societies, led by men whose 
conception of society was based upon the hope that they 
could make it unalterable. Because permanence is impossible, 
they failed. 

A nation may indeed be judged by its attitude to the 
present and the future. If it judges the present to be all it 
wants, seeking thus to perpetuate it, that nation is in great 
moral and physical danger. But if it has a lively sense of 
the future, of new achievements, that nation has the stuff 
of security and endurance. I am assured in my own mind 
that the range within which our pendulum may safely swing 
is not a narrow one. This is a strong and coherent nation. 
The record is that in two world wars this nation did not 
split apart into its original racial and cultural fragments. 
This is a society well and truly made. 

You, too, members of the Class of 1948, came to us 
here at Cornell, so to speak, as fragments. Yet now we 
take leave of you as Cornellians well and truely made. We 
are proud of you. We are proud that we have been able to 
offer you this Campus on which we have maintained the free 
enterprise of the spirit which has enabled you to grow to 
maturity. Cornell is dedicated through its teachers, its 
students, and its alumni to the development of the pro- 
gressive American way of life, to enlarging the scope, to 
enhancing human dignity, to bringing us all nearer to our 
best visions. 

Fare you well! 


Human Relations 


INDIVIDUALS ARE ALL DIFFERENT 


By CHARLES P. TAFT, Lawyer, Cincinnati, Ohio, President of the Federal Council of the Church 
of Christ in America 


Delivered at the Alumni Reunion and Commencement, Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., June 20, 1948 


HAVE my 


speakers to 


doubts about this business of inviting 
make commencement weekend addresses 
on a hot day in June, while the crowd quietly ex- 
changes bets on whether the rain will catch us or will not. 
Why should you have to listen to a distinguished statesman, 
or at least a distinguished name, or if all that fails—as it 
often does in spite of all efforts of the president—somebody, 
anvbody who will deliver a commencement address ? 
You know of course exactly what to expect. You are to 
a philosophy of life, with due emphasis on religion, to 


guide you down, or up, the pathways of experience to the 
grave. Democracy will be praised, with sly references to 
the presidential campaign and digs at the New Deal or the 
economic royalists, or both. You must be urged to participa- 
ion in politics and government. Surely the “isms” of the 
day, especially the main one, are to be denounced. If I am 
any good at all you will rise to your feet cheering for a 
peroration that predicts a parliament of man, a federation 
of the world, all without benefit of entangling alliances 


for the U. Si A. 
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Frankly, whatever the motives in having such an address, 
1 am here because I like to do just that, even with my 
tongue just a little in my cheek. I like to wonder where 
you graduates are going to end up. Will there be among 
you an Isaiah with a vision of God in all his glory and 
lips touched by the angel’s coal from the altar? Or perhaps 
a Churchill driven by the same kind of fire within, whose 
every day and every effort is in some sort a preparation 
for the moment when he can serve his country in time of 
need ? Or just a good citizen upon whom a community comes 
to know it can rely for the necessary and not too pleasant 
jobs? 

This weekend and tomorrow’s exercises are a commence- 
ment. It is called that not just because it marks the begin- 
ning of your life or of your immediate functional prepara- 
tion for it. It is the commencement of your adult education, 
and all that has gone before has served only to familiarize 
you with certain ideas as tools tor effective living, and to 
give you a little experience in using them. I wish colleges 
and schools taught you that; they don’t; they call this 
commencement, and act wholly and completely as if it were 
the end of your educational process. Now is when your 
real educational process should begin, to help you master 
your adjustment to the world around you, and your con- 
tribution toward keeping it glued together—this fascinating 
and horrible and wonderful planet of two billion curious 
inhabitants, in several hundred million little groups. 

I should admit at the outset that I approach this world 
as a good deal of an optimist. Yet as a politician, the ap- 
proach must be, I hope, realistic. 

My optimism is based upon the extraordinary resiliency 
of the human spirit. | knew something about the extent of 
destruction by the Germans of industrial equipment and 
power plants and port facilities in Italy as they retreated 
north. | knew about the seemingly bottomless pit in Italy 
into which we and the British were throwing millions of 
dollars of food and supplies, where no prewar record seemed 
to give promise of getting the country on its feet again. 
Yet its comeback is one of the most encouraging elements 
in Europe today. Transportation and production in Western 
Europe is back, in two years and a half, to prewar levels. 
Little people did that, bit by bit. 

A second element in my optimism is the kind of faith 
Wickham Steed describes in a debate fifty years ago and 
more in Paris, between Jaures, the great French socialist 
leader, and LaFargue, the son-in-law of Karl Marx. 
LaFargue argued that ideals were the fraudulent means by 
which the masters of the state fooled the people; Marx took 
God out of history, he said. But Jaures insisted that, im- 
portant as economic elements were, and job security, at the 
great crises in history it was the ideals of liberty and justice 
that turned the tide. I believe that profoundly. Theodore 
Roosevelt said a good many years ago that he put peace 
above everything except righteousness. Where the two come 
into conflict, he supported the righteousness. This is God's 
world, and we cannot live in it with peace and quietness 
for our own souls except as we try to distinguish between 
good and evil, and fight for good. We humans are driven 
to cultivate the voice of conscience, and we live by the 
leaders who have a platform and the courage to speak from 
it for their ideals. 

That kind of a world is not all beautiful, and we need 
to look at it with wideopen and observant eves to see it 
as it truly is. Someone studied a shoe strike in Massachusetts 
last year to see what were the driving motives among the 
strikers. One group was deeply resentful of those who had 
more money or more security than they, the salaried work- 


ers, the bosses. Another was likely to blame the foreigners 
for all its difficulties. They might be immigrants themselves, 
or the children of immigrants, but the foreigner was any- 
one who had come more recently. The absentee owner was 
the same kind of outsider. Another group was profoundly 
frustrated because the Horatio Alger story didn’t work out 
in real life. Hard work didn’t push you up, because the 
bosses didn’t recognize it. Education didn’t help either, even 
for your children, so they felt. 

I was tremendously interested in that analysis. | don't 
accept it completely, because it takes a most sensitive listen- 
ing ear in an interviewer to get behind the current catch 
phrases to the real innards of a person’s soul troubles. But 
the analysis was an exact parallel with an essay of two 
English socialists on the causes of war as seen in the con- 
duct of children. Children fight for possession of things; 
they fight the outsider; and they fight anybody to take out 
the frustration they feel when hurt by somebody or some- 
thing they can’t get back at directly. Wars grow from these 
simple feelings in simple people, plus the more complicated 
frustration that | am afraid most of us share in. Most of our 
living for which we need to complete our education in adjust- 
ment, is in dealing with people who react that way. Our 
education, | am afraid, has not helped us much to meet that. 

Your college courses are apt to reflect another character- 
istic of our present world, an extreme of pessimism among 
intellectuals and idealists. We are told that our capitalist 
system is decaying rapidly and inevitably, that the masses 
are rising in revolution as they feel overwhelmed by a dark 
and impenetrable fate. We are assured that only the Govern- 
ment can save us. I agree that the complexity of some of 
our problems, like the wage-price-profit relationship, and the 
inflationary spiral, and the high cost of living, are frighten- 
ing, and push one to escape in reliance on somebody in 
Washington. I agree that the fanaticism and irresponsibilities 
and refusal to compromise of the pressure groups, tarmers 
and veterans and labor and manufacturers, are discouraging 
and threatening. 

But the government is men and women, and we are 
driven back to the basic problem in your adjustment by 
adult education to the way people work together, and the 
way leadership is related to the groups in which they work. 

We begin in our attack on the problem ‘with only too 
little sound background acquired in school and college. The 
knowledge of human relations and motives has failed 
signally to keep up with the knowledge of science and tech- 
nology. We start with assumptions about economic man, 
and we continue to believe that people operate by a logical 
self-interest. They don’t. Here are three stories to illustrate. 
Two girls working on a repetitive job in a group of 12 or 
13 are upgraded. Deadly monotonous as the job looks to 
you or me, the girls refuse to move up, though it means 
promotion and more money. They are forced to go. At 
once they need counselling service; adjustment to the new 
group involves effort and produces discontent. 

Here is another. To test the effect of light on production, 
light was increased in a test room and left alone in a con- 
trol room. Production increased in both. Light was reduced 
in the test room. Production increased in both. The workers 
were told the light was increased when it wasn’t; they liked 
it but no change in production. They were told it was re- 
duced when it wasn’t; they complained of the reduced light, 
but no change in production. A decrease in light did not 
affect production until it reached about the intensity of 
moonlight. All you can say, as the investigators did after 
two years, was that this looks screwy. 

Here is a third. Men at a Philadelphia textile plant 
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worked on a mule spinner. With a 5 per cent turnover a 
year elsewhere, in this department it was 250 per cent, and 
it was so in other plants. Consulting engineers tried four 
incentive schemes. No change. It was a monotonous job, 
walking up and down a long alley, watching intently for 
broken threads on the spinning frames, and then repairing 
them. ‘The new approach involved getting the men to talk. 
‘They all had foot trouble and many had neuritis. All were 
uniformly pessimistic, and too tired at night for social life 
of any kind. 

‘The remedy was first physical—more medical and nurs- 
ing care. The next was rest periods. It worked, and produc- 
tion and turnovers both improved. But the immediate 
supervisors just couldn’t look at 40 minutes lost out of a 
hort day without feeling sick. ‘They required a certain 
amount of work before a rest period, and finally wiped them 
out. Production went back badly. Finally the boss put the 
rest periods in again, and let each group of men decide 
where the rest periods should come. It worked, and the 
plant finally had to put in two more carding machines to 


keep up with the mule spinners. 

What all this shows is that the talk about the masses, 
about a rabble, is pure poppycock, invented by the dictator 
tor his own purposes. There is no sand heap of indifferenti- 
ated individuals, but individuals all different, gathered 
together in family and social and work groups, in schools, 
towns, countries, unions, plants. The effort of the dictators 
to destroy all except the groups they dominate is bound to 
fail, because people aren't like that. 

Chester Barnard approaches the problem from the organ- 
ization point of view. Authority works only as it is ac- 
Ce} ted by those on whom it is exercised, Only by the care- 
ful preparation of each integrated group from the top down 
can orders really be carried out. Each group fits into each 
other in a descending pyramid, or a series of concentric 
circles. In each group the effective working out of the order 
comes only as each shares in its development, as the mule- 
skinners shared in planning their rest periods, The confer- 
ence method is the effective as well as the democratic 


process. 





Working with groups then, usually small ones of ten 
or fifteen, is the heart of our adult educational job. That 
process cries out for leadership. Someone has to bring the 
conference to a head, to guide it to a decision that makes 
sense, to steer it in harmony with its whole interrelation- 
ship to the rest of the community. 

Sometimes the leadership has to open new fields. Henry 
L. Stimson was put in as U. S. Attorney in New York in 
1906. He had to devise the form of organization and enlist 
the men who could get his job done of prosecuting the 
illegal rebaters and the sugar thieves. 

‘There may be the application of common sense and un- 
derstanding of human relations to an existing organization. 
That is what the new president of Ohio Wesleyan, Arthur 
Flemming, has been doing so supremely well on the Civil 
Service Commission in the United States Government. It 
made me a little unhappy to have him leave even for such 
an important new position, 

There may be needed the political gumption to put these 
principles to work in a reform movement, as Seasongood 
and Bentley and Heintz did in Cincinnati. This process 
gets increasingly more difficult and requires better and better 
understanding of people, and increasingly inspired leadership. 

In all these efforts you have little enough training. A 
course on human relations at one of the universities in New 
York City, and the great Issues Course at Dartmouth, are 
the only ones I know that touch on this field. 

Against any such devotion on your part to public and 
community service stand many ogres and sirens and seem- 
ingly impenetrable forests. Necessity for earning a living. 
One of the worst and most annoying ogres is the blind 
stupidity of individuals in positions of influence and power. 
‘They seem to win out often for some time, and occasionally 
they do in fact win. But death catches up with the worst 
of them and their ideas do not have the same persistence 
as the ideals for which Jaurés spoke. Look only to the effects 
of Christian principle down through the centuries on seem- 
ingly persistent evils. And look even more at the deep satis- 
faction of the lives of those who fought even unsuccessfully 
for what they knew was God’s purpose in the world, That 
is the glue that holds the world together. 


There’s a Great Work Wants Doing 


DETERMINED EFFORT OF THE INDIVIDUAL CONTINUOUSLY NEEDED 
By DR. ALLAN NEVINS, Professor of History, Columbia University, New York, Former Newspaperman, and Twice 
Winner of the Pulitzer Prize for Biography 


SHOSE of you who are familiar with Pickwick Papers 
will recall that Sam Weller, on being addressed by a 
stranger as “my friend,” was at once highly suspicious. 

“You are one of the adwice gratis order,” Weller thought 

to himself, “or you wouldn’t be so fond of me all of a 

sudden.” This ‘‘adwice gratis,” this hortatory counsel of 

elders, is much in vogue at the commencement season. For 
generations, admonition and warning have been poured 
forth upon classes momentarily helpless to protest. In the 
course of some recent historical reading, | came upon the’ 
address which Judge A. B. Longstreet, president of the 

College (now University) of South Carolina, made to its 

graduates in 1859. Falling back upon the classical scholar- 

ship then so much in vogue, he laid before the students his 
dark presage of pitfalls and dangers: 


Commencement Address at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., June 21, 1948 








“You are embarking upon a strange world, my friends. 
It is a world which banished Aristides, poisoned Socrates, 
put Brutus to a cruel death, and murdered Cicero. The 
spirit of the demagogue Alcibiades, the tyrant Melitus, 
the usurper Antony, and of Caiaphas the High Priest, is 
still in the world; greatly subdued and law-bound, to be 
sure, but not extinguished. You may expect, therefore, 
at times to be depressed by your rivals, condemned for 
your patriotism, and tormented for your benefactions; to 
have your confidence abused, your integrity derided, and 
to suffer a thousand impositions.” 

A fearful warning! Yet as within two years the young 
men of South Carolina were involved in the bloody struggles 
of the Civil War, they may have reflected that President 
Longstreet’s picture was not overdrawn. 
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During the past two years men have frequently remarked 
that the generation just now being trained in our colleges 
and universities shows greater poise, maturity, and responsi- 
bility than its predecessors. This judgment is unquestionably 
valid. Indeed, it would be deplorable if it were not true. 

A large proportion of the nation’s students is still made 
up of veterans who have served on one or several of our 
many fronts in the recent war: in Alaska, Malaya, or the 
Pacific Islands, in North Africa, Italy, or Germany. Those 
who could not take up arms—those who were just entering 
adolescence when the war began several years ago—have 
also been deeply affected by the great convulsion. They 
heard the thunderclap of 1939; they saw the thin superficies 
of civilization ripped asunder; they felt the foundations of 
the earth tremble. No community in the world has been 
so isolated, and no family so sheltered, but that it has in 
some degree shared the grim struggle of the past seven years. 
No individual, young or old, has not been wrung in spirit 
by the misery and terror which have engulfed vast popu- 
lations. After years of ignoble apathy, our country finally 
responded with heroic vigor when summoned to meet one 
of the sternest tests in its history. The courage and idealism 
of its youth were the strongest weapons in its arsenal, and 
youth supplied them in inexhaustible store. 

It is not necessary to tell young men and women today 
that they have duties as well as rights; that, indeed, every 
right carries with it a concommitant duty. Many have proved 
their understanding of their duties somewhere between Iwo 
Jima in the Orient and the Rhine in Europe. It is not 
necessary to warn young people that they live in an exacting 
and dangerous world. We all know that the globe is now 
in reconstruction, and that terrible shocks will be an in- 
evitable part of that process. We are not sure as yet that 
the globe is not approaching a new and greater conflict, 
which may flame forth despite our best efforts to avoid it, 
and which once begun might demand great areas to bar- 
barism. Judge Longstreet spoke of a world which had 
banished Aristides, poisoned Socrates, and murdered Cicero. 
We could speak today of a world which has banished whole 
peoples from home and kindred; which has poisoned entire 
nations by the brutal doctrines of Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin; which has cruelly murdered tens of millions. If I 
were to imitate the oldtime Southern college president and 
delve into classical lore, it would be to commend to you 
the example of Dante in choosing Vergil as his mentor and 
guide. For Dante, lost in the turmoil and bloodshed of 
medieval times, longed desperately for the ideal of world 
order which had been nearly attained in the time of Augustus 
Caesar; a world peace and security of which Vergil was the 
poetic spokesman. We, so lately lost in the turmoil and 
bloodshed of the world war, desperately need a more effi- 
cient world order than that of Augustus. 

When we look at civilization in this year 1948, the fact 
which strikes us most forcibly is the ever-heightened con- 
trast between the destructive and the constructive powers 
of mankind. The nations of the earth are still half-terror- 
ized by destructive power. The modern national state, 
highly industrialized and directed by an efficient centralized 
‘ government, is an agency of tremendous strength. When 
armed by modern science, and exalted by the paranoiac 
activities of a frenzied ruling group, it can hew at the very 
foundations of civilization. We can easily draw certain 


nightmare parallels between Gibbon and modern history. 
As Rome declined and lost her civilizing energy, her power 
was less and less controlled by intelligent and benevolent 
men, more and more wielded by stupid brutality. The 
Western World of our time has witnessed the same tend- 
encies in full play. 





Even in the United States we have seen large cities 
dominated for a time by bodies of gangsters, who with ma- 
chine-guns and hand-grenades have cowed the people, forced 
city officials into an alliance, and extorted tribute from rich 
industries. In Europe we have seen political parties organ- 
ized on the gangster plan first paralyze and then take over 
nations of the highest rank. We have seen the parties of 
Hitler, Mussolini, and the Politburo, thus controlling 
powerful states, terrorize by threats of unlimited brutality the 
more civilized countries which border upon them, and de- 
mand from them one heavy concession after another. We 
have seen these regimes of armed violence provoke the 
bloodiest and most savage war in history. 

These are the phenomena of a decaying civilization. When 
we reflect that the nations of the earth are still uncon- 
trolled by any world-government, that various national 
states are still gangster-led, and that science may soon arm 
irresponsible men with atomic weapons of indescribable de- 
structiveness, we may well tremble for the future. If no 
curb can be placed on brute physical power, if peoples have 
to walk in fear of imminent destruction, civilization will 
lose its binding authority. 

Yet at the same time, as a counterpoise, the constructive 
powers of mankind have been raised to unprecedented effec- 
tiveness. Civilization is supported and extended by energy, 
intelligence, and scientific knowledge of a kind quite beyond 
the imagination of the eras which Gibbon described. Medi- 
cine has acquired the power to banish pain, conquer disease, 
and prolong life. Technology has the power to build ma- 
chines which will almost extinguish drudgery. Industry 
has the power, through mass-production, to fill man’s cornu- 
copia with an unlimited stream of the most varied products 
for his safety, convenience, and artistic satisfaction. We 
have toughened the biological vitality of the human race. 
We have achieved skills in social cooperation which make 
all human contacts freer, kindlier, more tolerant, and more 
successful. With science steadily enlarging the bounds of 
our capacity to live and produce and enjoy, we have increas- 
ing confidence in the future, increasing firmness of purpose, 
increasing optimism and hope. In short, we possess imme- 
diate means of building a far brighter, safer, sounder civil- 
ization; one which can make our century as much superior 
to the 19th as the 19th century was superior to the 10th. 

This contrast between the destructive and constructive 
capacities of mankind has always existed. What is novel 
is the fact that this midcentury year 1948 finds both the de- 
structive and the constructive capacities so nearly illimitable. 
If the evil genius of mankind gains control, it can totally 
wreck a great part of our slowly-built culture. If our better 
genius holds control, it can build a world lovelier than that 
depicted in any of the utopian romances written from the 
days of Sir Thomas More to those of H. G. Wells. 

And where is the place of the individual in this balance 
between the destructive and the constructive elements? 
John Morley once wrote that the world is constantly being 
remade by great social and economic forces which sweep 
over mankind without its volition and without even being 
comprehended until their work is done. All history attests 
that this is true. Our future is now being made for us by 
forces which we cannot—in many instances—control, and 
at whose nature we can only partially guess. 

We can dimly identify some of these forces. We know, 
for example, that the old colonial age in Asia and Africa 
is dead or moribund, and that for the first time in modern 
annals, that greater half of mankind (numerically speaking) 
which inhabits these two continents will control its own 
destinies. We know that these hundreds of millions of 
Asiatics and Africans are being steadily if slowly industrial- 
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ized. Just what effect all this will have upon our children’s 
children we cannot guess; but we do know that the impact 


of Asiatic and African change upon them will be tremen- 
dous. We know, again, that vast population changes are 


impending in this world. 
lation 


Some parts of the global popu- 
are multiplying much more rapidly than others, East- 
ern Europe and Asiatic Russia are increasing at a pace 
leaves Western Europe and its American extensions 
the rear. This tendency, too, must have its impact 
the world of our children and our children’s children. 
We know that tremendous changes in both the distribution 
and the nature of industrial power lie just ahead. Huge 
new power-centers are emerging in Russia, India, Canada, 
Australia. When atomic power is fully unlocked and de- 
veloped on a commercial scale, who can say what changes 
it will produce in civilization? Harnessed to peaceful em- 
ts. we can be sure that its effects will far transcend 
the changes produced first by steampower and later by elec- 
tric power. And to pass to a very different type of move- 
ment, who can predict the consequences of the struggle now 
being waged between the old concepts of national sove- 
reignty and the new concepts of international government? 
We know only that these consequences will be of far-reach- 
ing import. 

When great elemental forces of this character are taking 
the destinies of mankind in their grip, what can the indi- 
vidual accomplish? What role is left for him to play? The 
answer is that the world is still to a great degree led by 
individuals. However powerful the basic social and eco- 
nomic forces, man’s fortunes are still largely shaped for ill 
by single human beings like Hitler and Goering, still largely 
maintained for good by single leaders like Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill. Nor need we think only of such major 
figures; for lesser men may count valiantly. 

Just over a hundred years ago there was being reared 
in the tair town of Hartford a youth named Frederick Law 
Olmsted. His father was a Hartford storekeeper. He was 
schooled by Hartford teachers. Almost exactly a century 
ago, in July, 1847, Olmsted wrote a college classmate, 
Charles Loring Brace: “Let us help each other to give our 
thoughts a practical turn... . Throw your light on the path 
in politics and social improvement, and encourage me to put 
my feet down and forwards. ‘There’s a great work wants 
doing in this generation, Charlie,—let’s off jacket and go 
about it.” This was the spirit of American individualism 
a century since: The future looked bleakly uncertain; war 
and turmoil lay ahead; dumb social forces had the nation 
in their sway—but this did not daunt Frederic Law Olm- 
sted. 

This Hartford youth did manfully the work that lay in 
his power. He set up a model farm on Staten Island. He 
grappled with the slavery question; making long journeys 
through. the South to investigate slavery at firsthand, he 
wrote three classic works of description and analysis; and 
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in these books he offered a practical program for its gradual 
extinction. When the Civil War began, he became super- 
intendent of the Sanitary Commission, the powerful volun- 
teer agency which provided hospitals, surgeons, nurses, and 
sanitary apparatus. After the war he threw himself into a 
constructive new profession, landscape architecture. He was 
mainly responsible for the design of Central Park, River- 
side Park, and Morningside Park in New York; for the 
creation of great parks in Washington, Chicago, and other 
cities; for the street plan of New York above the Harlem; 
for the early care of Niagara Falls Reservation and Yosemite 
National Park. He was, indeed, the first eminent Ameri- 
can landscape architect. He helped found the Natural His- 
tory Museum and Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. When this Hartford-bred man of versatile talent 
died in 1903, he might look back with satisfaction on his 
early exhortation: “There’s a great work wants doing in 
this our generation, Charlie—let’s off jacket and go about 
it.’ The struggle between the destructive and constructive 
elements of civilization was not so desperate in his day; but 
it was grim enough, and he threw his weight on the right 
side. 

Who, for that matter, wishes to be told that the struggle 
is not desperate? Every true man, every true woman, de- 
sires a challenge to battle. William James tells in a char- 
acteristic essay how he once visited a spot that seemed all 
sweetness, light, and security, the oldtime town of Chautau- 
qua, N. Y. It had been turned into a centre of culture. 
Every element of comfort and gentility had been nourished. 
Sobriety, industry, and virtue pervaded the air. It had no 
crime and no police; no disease and no poverty. The in- 
habitants revelled in fine music, elevating lectures, whole- 
some recreations, and religious services. William James 
shook the dust of this human Eden from his feet with a 
sense of profound relief. He turned back to the dark world 
of sin, war, waste, and drunkenness with pleasure. Why? 
Because this world of wickedness and strife had the ele- 
ments of strength and strenuosity, of intensity and danger. 
“What excites and interests the looker-on at life, what the 
romances and the statues celebrate and the grim civic mon- 
uments remind us of, is the everlasting battle of the powers 
of light with those of darkness; of heroism, reduced to its 
bare chance, yet ever and anon snatching victory from the 
jaws of death. . . . Sweat and effort, human nature strained 
to its uttermost and on the rack, yet getting through alive, 
and then turning its back on its success to pursue another 
more rare and arduous still—this is the sort of thing which 
inspires us.” 

Those who share William James’ sentiment may well 
feel a thrill in confronting the world today. Never was the 
battle more strenuous, never the issue more doubtful, never 
the consequences for good or ill more momentous; never 
was the determined effort of the individual man and woman 
more continuously needed. 


Progress in Indonesia 


SETTLEMENT OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE NETHERLANDS AND INDONESIAN REPUBLIC 


By H. MERRELL BENNINGHOFF, Deputy Director, Office of Far Eastern Affairs 


U. S. Department of State 


Delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System, Washington, D. C., June 26, 1948 


S Americans you should be particularly interested in 
the Indonesian problem because you have a special 
representative contributing to its solution on the 

spot at this moment. His name is Coert Dubois and he is 





the United States representative on a three-power United 
Nations Good Offices Committee which is assisting the 
Dutch and the Indonesians in their efforts to negotiate a 
peaceful, mutually satisfactory settlement of their differences. 
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What differences separate the Dutch and ‘the Indonesians? 
I suppose the easiest way to tell you is to recount briefly 
the events which have led to the present negotiations in 
Java. For 300 years Indonesia has been a Dutch colony. 
Both the Dutch and Indonesian people derived great bene- 
fit from this relationship. Nonetheless the Indonesian people, 
like people elsewhere in the world, have expressed during 
the last generation their desire for independence. The 
Dutch, who have demonstrated throughout the centuries 
their respect for freedom and independence, have announced 
on several occasions, notably in 1942, and again this year, 
their desire to give the Indonesian people the democratic 
self-government they wished. The development of plans 
to work out Indonesian self-government was tragically in- 
terrupted by the Japanese invasion of the Indonesian 

archipelago early in 1942. When the Japanese surrendered, 

-an Indonesian Republic was proclaimed which declared 
complete independence and sovereignty. The Dutch, emerg- 
ing from Nazi occupation, regarded their sovereignty over 
Indonesia as unimpaired. So did the United States and 
other nations. The Dutch naturally regarded the Indonesian 
Republic as an experiment in rebellion. We must remember 
that many thousand Dutchmen regarded Indonesia as their 
homes and had over some 300 years built for themselves a 
large stake in the area. Dutch attempts to restore their 
control over the archipelago were resisted by force in the 
Islands of Java, Sumatra and Madura. The other parts 
of the Indonesian Archipelago accepted Dutch administra- 
tion and are not subject to the dispute. During 1946 and 
early 1947 the Dutch and the Indonesians made many 
attempts to resolve the essential conflict between their posi- 
tions by direct negotiation—part of the time, with the 
assistance of a neutral third party. These attempts which 
continued against a background of sporadic warfare cul- 
minated in an agreement signed at a Javanese town called 
Linggajati. In spite of the acceptance of the Linggajati 
Agreement, relations between the Dutch and Indonesians 
deteriorated steadily, each charging the other with viola- 
tions. In July of 1947, the Netherlands embarked on what 
it called police action designed to restore peace and order 
in Java, Sumatra and Madura. The Indonesian Republic 
regarded this as an attempt to destroy it by force and offered 
armed resistance. Large scale fighting broke out which re- 
sulted in the deaths of many Dutch and Indonesian nationals 
and much destruction of property. 

At this moment this situation was brought before the 
United Nations Security Council. In August the Council 
ordered both parties to cease fire. This order was not 
observed. At length, as a final effort the Security Council 
sent a Committee of Good Offices directly to the scene of 
the struggle to bring about a truce and if possible to assist 
the Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic in finding a 
basis for a final settlement of the differences which separated 
them. The Committee of Good Offices was made up of 
three members. The Netherlands chose Belgium as its repre- 
sentative, the Indonesian Republic chose Australia, and 
Australia and Belgium chose the United States as the third 
member. 

At the request of the Committee of Good Offices, the 
United States provided the naval transport, USS Renville, 
as a neutral place where the negotiations between the Dutch 
and the Indonesian representatives might proceed. 

After weeks of difficult negotiation aboard the Renville, 
anchored off the coast of Java, a plan was worked out 
which both the Netherlands and Indonesian Republic 
voluntarily accepted. Speaking generally, this plan had two 
parts: first, a truce—the first successful truce in the strug- 


gle and one which is still observed by both sides. The first 
objective of the United Nations—and of the United States 
Government—was thus met. Secondly, a brief, simple state- 
ment of principles, known as the Renville Agreements, 
which are to form an agreed basis for negotiating a final 
political settlement of the differences which have separarted 
the Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic. Since the 
acceptance of the these principles in January of this year 
on board the USS Renville, the Netherlands and the Indo- 
nesian Republicans have been negotiating before the Security 
Council’s Good Offices Committee to achieve the final 
political agreement outlined in those principles. 


I have just referred to the differences which separated 
the Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic, Fortunately, 
the differences are those of means and not of ends. The 
Government of The Netherlands has announced to the 
world its desire to give the Indonesian people the privileges 
and responsibilities of self-government. ‘The Indonesian 
people have, during the past three years, demonstrated their 
determination to secure self-government. Both The Nether- 
lands and the Indonesian Republic, in accepting the Ren- 
ville Agreements, have agreed to the grand design which 
shall embody the purposes of these two great peoples. All 
that remains is to negotiate the details of that design. As 
all of you know, it is easier to draw a picture of a house 
than to make a detailed blueprint which the builders can 
use. The Good Offices Committee has found it tough going 
in late months to assist the Netherlands and the Indonesians 
in continuing wholeheartedly to complete their blueprint 
and begin the building of their new house without dis- 
agreeing at the beginning of each day’s work on where each 
window will go when construction begins. 

Just what do the Renville Agreements provide? These 
Agreements affirm Netherlands sovereignty in Indonesia for 
a brief interim period during which preparations for an 
independent government in Indonesia can be undertaken 
through the cooperation of the Dutch and_ Indonesian 
people. After this interim period, the Government of the 
Netherlands undertakes to transfer full sovereignty to a 
new nation which shall be called the United States of In- 
donesia. It is to be composed of a number of states, com- 
prising the entire archipelago, of which one is to be the 
Republic of Indonesia. The boundaries of the states which 
are to make up this United States of Indonesia are to be 
determined through democratic procedures. After the United 
States of Indonesia has a constitution, to be written by the 
democratically-elected representatives of the states making 
up the USI, that new nation, the United States of Indo- 
nesia, and the old nation, the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
shall join together voluntarily as equal partners in the 
Netherlands Indonesian Union. Thus, the old empire will 
be transformed into a union of friends, mutually dependent 
on each other and mutually helpful to each other and to the 
world. This should be a satisfaction to all Americans, since 
your representative is helping to work out the first solution 
of its kind to one of the most difficult problems with which 
the world is faced. 


I have remarked that the Indonesian people and the 
Netherlands people are earnestly seeking to resolve their 
difficulties and that they have been assisted in this difficult 
task by three powers—Australia, Belgium and the United 
States—acting on behalf of the United Nations. There are, 
of course, normal difficulties in negotiations and honest 
doubts on both sides. These are yet to be overcome. I am 
sorry to tell you that in addition to these difficulties there 
are those who are conniving to subvert the ends sought in 
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the Renville Agreements. They are those same people whose 
policies require the preservation and the intensification of 
chaos and hatred everywhere in the world. Those people 
he acceptance of the Renville Agreements in Janu- 
h genuine alarm and they have tried ever since to 
the faith of the Netherlands people and the Indo- 
nesian people in the just and practical character of the 
proposed settlement. Their ways are devious and ruthless. 
You know of whom I speak—the Communists, who even 
at this hour are at work in the Netherlands, in Indonesia, 
throughout Asia and even in the United States to call the 
vood taith of the Good Offices Committee and its work 
into question, | must put you on your guard against these 
efforts, which take the form of trying to identify Commu- 
nism, a doctrine of enslavement, with the natural aspira- 
tions of peoples throughout the world for independence. 
If you could ask me questions now, you would ask what 
United States policy toward Indonesia is. 1 will tell you. 
and foremost, your Government is determined to do 
ig it can to bring peace, prosperity and the free- 
i democratic system to the peoples of Indonesia 
as to peoples everywhere in the world. Secondly, your 
Government, in this particular instance, seeks to assist the 
Indonesians and Dutch people to rediscover their dependence 
on each other and learn anew the great contribution that 
1 can make to the welfare and security of the other. 
your Governinent realizes, as do the peoples of 
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the Netherlands znd Indonesia, that the rest of the world 
desperately needs what the two of them, working together, 
can provide. Finally, your Government is determined that 
the efforts of totalitarianism to defeat these purposes shall 
not succeed. 

Progress has been made toward the solution of the Indo- 
nesian problem which should be heartening to you and to 
everyone, anywhere in the world, who genuinely hopes for 
a peaceful settlement of the world’s problems. The Indo- 
nesian Republicans and The Netherlands have agreed to a 
truce which halted a bloody war. This truce has been suc- 
cessful for over five months. The two parties have volun- 
tarily accepted the Renville Agreements, which provide an 
agreed basis for negotiating a final settlement of their dif- 
ferences. In other words, and in the most important sense, 
a revolutionary situation has been transformed into one in 
which legitimate desires of both Dutch and Indonesian 
peoples can be achieved through evolutionary processes. 

We recognize that there are still difficulties of give and 
take to be overcome, but given the good will of both parties 
and the will to work with patience and restraint, they can 
and must be resolved. I assure you that the Government of 
the United States will continue with resolution and patience 
to contribute in every way it can to the solution of the 
Indonesian problem to the end that Dutch and Indonesian 
peoples will march together in dignity in a world of peace 
and freedom. 


Democratic Platform 


Adopted at the Democratic Convention, Philadephia, Pa., July 14, 1948 


“ HE Democratic party adopts this platform in the 
conviction that the destiny of the United States 
is to provide leadership in the world toward a 
realization ot the Four Freedoms. We chart our future 
course as we charted our course under the leadership of 
Franklin LD). Roosevelt and Harry $. Truman in the abiding 
beliet that democracy—when dedicated to the service of all 
and not to a privileged few—proves its superiority over all 
other forms of government. 

Our party record of the past is assurance of its policies 
and performance in the future. 

Ours is the party which was intrusted with responsibility 
when. twelve years of Republican neglect had blighted the 
hopes of mankind, had squandered the fruits of prosperity 
and had plunged us into the depths of depression and despair. 

Ours is the party which rebuilt a shattered economy, 
rescued our banking system, revived our agriculture, re- 
invigorated our industry, gave labor strength and security, 
and led the American people to the broadest prosperity in 
our history. 

Ours is the party which introduced the spirit of humanity 
into our law, as we outlawed child labor and the sweatshop, 
insured bank deposits, protected millions of home owners 
and farmers from foreclosure, and established national 
social security. 

Cires Recorp in War 


Ours is the party under which this nation before Pearl 
Harbor gave aid and strength to those countries which were 
holding back the Nazi and Fascist tide. 

Ours is the party which stood at the helm and led the 
nation to victory in the war. 

Ours is the party which, during the war, prepared for 


A 


peace so well that when peace came reconversion promptly 
led to the greatest production and employment in this na- 
tion’s life. 

Ours is the party under whose leadership farm owners’ 
income in this nation increased from less than $2.5 billions 
in 1933 to more than $18 billions in 1947; independent 
business and professional income increased from less than 
$3 billions in 1933 to more than $22 billions in 1947; em- 
ployees’ earnings increased from $29 billions in 1933 to more 
than $128 billions in 1947, and employment grew from 39 
million jobs in 1933 to a record of 60 million jobs in 1947. 

Ours is the party under which the framework of the 
world organization for peace and justice was formulated 
and created. 

Ours is the party under which were conceived the in- 
struments for resisting Communist aggression and for re- 
building the economic strength of the democratic countries 
of Europe and Asia—The Truman doctrine and the Mar- 
shall plan. They are the materials with which we must build 
the peace. 

Ours is the party which first proclaimed that the actions 
and policies of this nation in the foreign field are matters 
of national and not just party concern. We shall go forward 
on the course charted by President Roosevelt and President 
Truman and the other leaders of democracy. 

We reject the principle—which we have always rejected, 
but which the Republican 80th Congress enthusiastically 
accepted—that government exists for the benefit of the 
privileged few. 

To serve the interests of all and not the few; to assure a 
world in which peace and justice can prevail; to achieve 
security, full production, and full employment—this is our 
platform. 
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ForeIGN Po.icy 


We declared in 1944 that the imperative duty of the 
United States was to wage the war to final triumph and 
to join with the other United Nations in the establishment 
of an international organization for the prevention of 
aggression and the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

Under Democratic leadership, those pledges were glorious- 
ly redeemed. : 

When the United States was treacherously and savagely 
attacked, our great Democratic President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and a Democratic Congress preserved the nation’s 
honor, and with high courage and with the invincible might 
of the American people, the challenge was accepted. Under 
his inspiring leadership, the nation created the greatest 
Army that ever assembled under the flag, the mightiest ait 
force, the most powerful navy on the globe, and the largest 
merchant marine in the world. 

The nation’s gallant sons on land, on sea and in the air, 
ended the war in complete and overwhelming triumph. 
Armed aggression against peaceful peoples was resisted and 
crushed. Arrogant and powerful war lords were vanquished 
and forced to unconditional surrender. 

Before the end of the war the Democratic administration 
turned to the task of establishing measures for peace and 
the prevention of aggression and the threat of another war. 
Under the leadership of a Democratic President and his 
Secretary of State, the United Nations was organized at 
San Francisco. The Charter was ratified by an overwhelming 
vote of the Senate. 

We support the United Nations fully and we pledge our 
whole-hearted aid toward its growth and development. We 
will continue to lead the way toward curtailment of the use 
of the veto. We shall favor such amendments and modifica- 
tions of the Charter as experience may justify. We will 
continue our efforts toward the establishment of an inter- 
national armed force to aid its authority. We advocate the 
grant of a loan to the United Nations recommended by the 
President, but denied by the Republican Congress, for the 
construction of the United Nations headquarters in this 
country. 

We pledge our best endeavors to conclude treaties of 
peace with our former enemies. Already treaties have been 
made with Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria and Roumania. We 
shall strive to conclude treaties with the remaining enemy 
states, based on justice and with guaranties against the 
revival of aggression, and for the preservation of peace. 

We advocate the maintenance of an adequate army, navy 
and air force to protect the nation’s vital interests and to 
assure our security against aggression. 


Arms CONTROLS 


We advocate the effective international control of weapons 
of mass destruction, including the atomic bomb, and we 
approve continued and vigorous efforts within the United 
Nations to bring about the successful consummation of the 
proposals which our government has advanced. 

The adoption of these proposals would be a vital and 
most important step toward safe and effective world disarma- 
ment and world peace under a strengthened United Nations, 
which would then truly constitute a more effective, parlia- 
ment of the world’s peoples. 

Under the leadership of a Democratic President, the 
United States has demonstrated its friendship for other 
peace-loving nations and its support of their freedom and 
independence. Under the Truman doctrine vital aid has 
been extended to China, to Greece and to Turkey. Under 








the Marshall plan generous sums have been provided for 
the relief and rehabilitation of European nations striving to 
rebuild their economy and to secure and strengthen their 
safety and freedom. The Republican leadership in the House 
of Representatives, by its votes in the Eightieth Congress, 
has shown its reluctance to provide funds to support this 
program, the greatest move for peace and recovery made 
since the end of World War II. 

We pledge a sound, humanitarian administration of the 
Marshall plan. 

Trape Act 


We pledge support not only for these principles—we 
pledge further that we will not withhold necessary funds 
by which these principles can be achieved. Therefore, we 
pledge that we will implement with appropriations the com- 
mitments which are made in this nation’s foreign program. 

We pledge ourselves to restore the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program formulated in 1934 by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull and operated successfully for fourteen years 
—until crippled by the Republican Ejightieth Congress. 
Further, we strongly indorse our country’s adherence to 
the International Trade Organization. 

A great Democratic President established the Good 
Neighbor Policy toward the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Act of Chapultepec was negotiated at Mexico 
City under Democratic leadership. It was carried forward 
in the Western Hemisphere defense pact concluded at Rio de 
Janeiro, which implemented the Monroe Doctrine and united 
the Western Hemisphere in behalf of peace. We pledge 
continued economic co-operation with the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. We pledge continued support of 
regional arrangements within the United Nations Charter, 
such as the inter-American regional pact and the developing 
Western European Union. 

President Truman, by granting immediate recognition to 
Israel, led the world in extending friendship and welcome to 
a people who have long sought and justly deserve freedom 
and independence. 

We pledge full recognition to the state of Israel. We 
affirm our pride that the United States under the leadership 
of President Truman played a leading role in the adoption 
of the resolution of Nov. 29, 1947, by the United Nations 
General Assembly for the creation of a Jewish state. 

We approve the claims of the state of Israel to the 
boundaries set forth in the United Nations resolution of 
Nov. 29 and consider that modifications thereof should be 
made only if fully acceptable to the state of Israel. 

We look forward to the admission of the state of Israel 
to the United Nations and its full participation in the inter- 
national community of nations. We pledge appropriate aid 
to the state of Israel in developing its economy and resources. 


We favor the revision of the arms embargo to accord to 
the state of Israel the right of self-defense. We pledge our- 
selves to work for the modification of any resolution of the 
United Nations to the extent that it may prevent any such 
revision. 

We continue to support, within the framework of the 
United Nations, the internationalization of Jerusalem and 
the protection of the Holy places in Palestine. 

The United States has traditionally been in sympathy 
with the efforts of subjugated countries to attain their in- 
dependence, and to establish a democratic form of govern- 
ment. Poland is an outstanding example. After a century 
and a half of subjugation, it was resurrected after the first 
world war by our great Democratic President, Woodrow 
Wilson. We look forward to development of these countries 
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4s prosperous, free, and democratic fellow members of the 
United Nations. 


Domestic Po.ictes 


The Republican Eightieth Congress is directly responsible 
for the existing and ever-increasing high cost of living. It 
annot dodge that responsibility. Unless the Republican candi- 
dates are defeated in the approaching elections, their mis- 
taken policies will impose greater hardships and suffering 
on large numbers of the American people. Adequate food, 
clothing and shelter—the bare necessities of life—are be- 
coming too expensive for the average wage earner, and the 
prospects are more frightening each day. The Republican 
Fightieth Congress has lacked the courage to face this vital 
problem. 

We shall curb the Republican inflation. We shall put a 
halt to the disastrous price rises which have come as a result 
of the failure of the Republican Eightieth Congress to take 
effective action on President TTruman’s recommendations, 
setting forth a comprehensive program to control the high 
cost of living. 

We shall enact comprehensive housing legislation, in- 
cluding provision for slum clearance and low-rent housing 
projects initiated by local agencies. This nation is shamed 
by the failure of the Republican Eightieth Congress to pass 
the vitally needed general housing legislation as recom- 
mended by the President. Adequate housing will end the 
need for rent control. Until then, it must be continued. 

We pledge the continued maintenance of those sound 
fiscal policies which under Democratic leadership have 
brought about a balanced budget and reduction of the public 
debt by $28 billion since the close of the war. 

We favor the reduction of taxes, whenever it is possible 
to do so without unbalancing the nation’s economy, by giving 
a tull measure of relief to those millions of low-income 
tamilies on whom the war-time burden of taxation fell most 
heavily. “The form of tax reduction adopted by the Repub- 
lican Eightieth Congress gave relief to those who need it 
least and ignored those who need it most. 

We shall endeavor to remove tax inequities and to con- 
tinue to reduce the public debt. 

We are opposed to the imposition of a general Federal 
sales tax. 

We advocate the repeal of the Taft-Hartley act. It was 
enacted by the Republican Ejightieth Congress over the 
President's veto. hat act was proposed with the promise 
that it would secure “the legitimate rights of both employees 
and employers in their relations affecting commerce.” 

It has failed. The number of labor-management disputes 
increased. The number of cases before the National 
Labor Relations Board has more than doubled since the act 
was passed, and efficient and prompt administration is be- 
coming more and more difficult. It has encouraged litigation 
in labor disputes and undermined the established American 
policy of collective bargaining. Recent decisions by the courts 
prove that the act was so poorly drawn that its application 
is uncertain, and that it is probably, in some provisions, un- 
constitutional. We advocate such legislation as is desirable 
to establish a just body of rules to assure free and effective 
collective bargaining, to determine, in the public interest, 
the rights of employees and employers, to reduce to a mini- 
mum their conflict of interests, and to enable unions to 
keep their membership free from Communistic influences. 


has 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


We urge that the Department of Labor be rebuilt and 
strengthened, restoring to it the units, including the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service and the United States 


Employment Service, which properly belong to it, and which 
the Republican Eightieth Congress stripped from it over the 
veto of President Truman. We urge that the department’s 
facilities for collecting and disseminating economic informa- 
tion be expanded, and that a labor education extension service 
be established in the Department of Labor. 

We favor the extension of the coverage of the fair labor 
standards act as recommended by President Truman, and 
the adoption of a minimum wage of at least 75 cents an 
hour in place of the present obsolete and inadequate mini- 
mum of 40 cents an hour. 

We favor legislation assuring that the workers of our 
nation receive equal pay for equal work, regardless of sex. 

We favor the extension of the Social Security program 
established under Democratic leadership, to provide addi- 
tional protection against the hazards of old age, disability, 
disease or death. We believe that this program should include: 

Increases in old-age and survivors’ insurance benefits by 
at least 50 per cent, and reduction of the eligibility age 
for women from sixty-five to sixty years; extension of old- 
age and survivors’ and unemployment insurance to all workers 
not now covered; insurance against loss of earnings on ac- 
count of illness or disability; improved public assistance for 
the needy. 

NATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


We favor the enactment of a national health program for 
expanded medical research, medical education and hospitals 
and clinics. 

We will continue our efforts to aid the blind and other 
handicapped persons to become self-supporting. 

We will continue our efforts to expand maternal care, 
improve the health of the nation’s children, and reduce 
juvenile delinquency. 

We approve the purposes of the mental health act, and 
we favor such appropriations as may be necessary to make it 
effective. 

We advocate Federal aid for education administered by 
and under the control of the states. We vigorously support 
the authorization, which was so shockingly ignored by the 
Republican Ejightieth Congress, for the appropriation of 
$300,000,000 as a beginning of Federal aid to the states 
to assist them in meeting the present educational needs. We 
insist upon the right of every American child to obtain a 
good education. 

The nation can never discharge its debts to its millions 
of war veterans. We pledge ourselves to the continuance 
and improvement of our national program of benefits for 
veterans and their families. 

We are proud of the sound and comprehensive program 
conceived, developed and administered under Democratic 
leadership, including the G. I. Bill of Rights, which has 
proved beneficial to many millions. 

The level of veterans’ benefits must be constantly re-ex- 
amined in the light of the decline in the purchasing power 
of the dollar brought about by inflation. 

Employment and economic security must be afforded all 
veterans. We pledge a program of housing for veterans at 
prices they can afford to pay. 

The disabled veteran must be provided with medical 
care and hospitalization of the highest possible standard. 

We pledge our efforts to maintain continued farm pros- 
perity, improvement of the standa-d of living and the work- 
ing condition of the farmer, ane J preserve the family-size 
farm. 

Specifically, we favor a permanent system of flexible price 
supports for agricultural products, to maintain farm income 
on a parity with farm operating costs; an_ intensified 
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soil conservation program; an extended crop insurance pro- 
gram; improvement of methods of distributing agricultural 
products; development and maintenance of stable export 
markets; adequate financing for the school lunch program; 
the use of agricultural surpluses to improve the diet of low- 
income families in case of need; continued expansion of the 
rural electrification program; strengthening of all agricul- 
tural credit programs; intensified research to improve agricul- 
tural practices, and to find new uses for farm products. 

We strongly urge the continuance of maximum farmer 
participation in all these programs. 

We favor the repeal of the discriminatory taxes on the 
manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. 

We will encourage farm co-operatives and oppose any 
revision of Federal law designed to curtail their most effec- 
tive functioning as a means of achieving economy, stability 
and security for American agriculture. 

We favor provisions under which our fishery resources 
and industry will be afforded the benefits that will result 
from more scientific research and exploration. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


We recognize the importance of small business in a 
sound American economy. It must be protected against 
unfair discrimination and monopoly, and be given equal 
opportunities with competing enterprises to expand its 
capital structure. 

We favor non-discriminatory transportation charges and 
declare for the early correction of inequalities in such charges. 

We pledge the continued full and unified regional develop- 
ment of the water, mineral, and other natural resources of 
the nation, recognizing that the progress already achieved 
under the initiative of the Democratic party in the arid 
and semi-arid states of the West, as well as in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, is only an indication of still greater results 
which can be accomplished. Our natural resources are the 
heritages of all our people and must not be permitted to 
become the private preserves of monopoly. 

The irrigation of arid land, the establishment of new, 
independent, competitive business and the stimulation of 
new industrial opportunities for all of our people depends 
upon the development and transmission of electric energy 
in accordance with the program and the projects so success- 
fully launched under Democratic auspices during the past 
sixteen years. 

We favor acceleration of the Federal reclamation pro- 
gram, the maximum beneficial use of water in the several 
states for irrigation and domestic supply. In this connection, 
we propose the establishment and maintenance of new 
family-size farms for veterans and others seeking settlement 
opportunities, the development of hydro-electric power and 
its widespread distribution over publicly owned transmis- 
sion lines to assure benefits to the water users in financing 
irrigation projects, and to the power users for domestic 
and industrial purposes, with preference to public agencies 
and R. E. A. co-operatives. These are the aims of the Demo- 
cratic party, which in the future, as in the past, will place 
the interest of the people as individual citizens first. 


Rivers AND HArRgors 


We will continue to improve the navigable waterways 
and harbors of the nation. 

We pledge to continue the policy initiated by the Demo- 
cratic party of adequate appropriations for flood control 
for the protection of life and property. 

In addition to practicing false economy on flood control, 
the Republican-controlled 80th Congress was so cruel as 


even to deny emergency Federal funds for the relief of 
individuals and municipalities victimized by recent great 
floods, tornados and other disasters. 

We shall expand our programs for forestation, for the 
improvement of grazing lands, public and private, for the 
stock-piling of strategic minerals and the encouragement of 
a sound domestic mining industry. We shall carry forward 
experiments for the broader utilization of mineral resources 
in the highly beneficial manner already demonstrated in 
the program for the manufacture of synthetic liquid fuel 
from our vast deposits of coal and oil shale and from our 
agricultural resources. 

We pledge an intensive enforcement of the anti-trust 
laws, with adequate appropriations. 

We advocate the strengthening of existing anti-trust laws 
by closing the gaps which experience has shown have been 
used to promote the concentration of economic power. 

We pledge a positive program to promote competitive 
business and foster the development of independent trade 
and commerce. 

“FREE ENTERPRISE” 

We support the right of free enterprise and the right of 
all persons to work together in co-operatives and other 
democratic associations for the purpose of carrying out any 
proper business operations free from any arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory restrictions. 

The Democratic party is responsible for the great civil- 
rights gains made in recent years in eliminating unfair and 
illegal discrimination based on race, creed or color. 

The Democratice party commits itself to continuing its 
efforts to eradicate all racial, religious and economic dis- 
crimination. 
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We again state our belief that racial and religious 
minorities must have the right to live, the right to work, the 
right to vote, the full and equal protection of the laws, on a 
basis of equality with all citizens as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. 

We highly commend President Harry Truman for his 
courageous stand on the issue of civil rights. 

We call upon the Congress to support our President in 
guaranteeing these basic and fundamental rights (1) the 
right of full and equal political participation (2) the right 
to equal opportunity of employment, (3) the right of 
security of person (4) and the right of equal treatment in 
the service and defense of our nation. 

We pledge ourselves to legislation to admit a minimum 
of 400,000 displaced persons found eligible for United 
States citizenship without discrimination as to race or 
religion. We condemn the undemocratic action of the Re- 
publican 80th Congress in passing an inadequate and bigoted 
bill for this purpose, which law imposes un-American re- 
strictions based on race and religion upon such admissions. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII 


We urge immediate statehood for Hawaii and Alaska; 
immediate determination by the people of Puerto Rico as 
to their form of government and their ultimate status with 
respect to the United States; and the maximum degree of 
local self-government for the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
Samoa. 

We recommend to Congress the submission of a constitu- 
tional amendment on equal rights for women. 

We favor the extension of the right of suffrage to the 
people of the District of Columbia. 
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We pledge adherence to the principle of non-partisan 
civilian administration of atomic energy, and the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for peaceful purposes through free 
scientific inquiry for the benefit of all the people. 

We urge the vigorous promotion of world-wide freedom 
in the gathering and dissemination of news by press, radio 
and television, with complete confidence that an informed 
people will determine wisely the course of domestic and 
foreign policy. 

We believe the primary step toward the achievement of 
world-wide freedom is access by all peoples to the facts and 
the truth. To that end, we will encourage the greatest 
possible vigor on the part of the United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights and the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council to establish the foundations on which freedom 
can exist in every nation. 

We deplore the repeated attempts of Republicans in the 
80th Congress to impose thought control upon the American 
people and to encroach on the freedom of speech and press. 

We pledge the early establishment of a national science 
foundation under principles which will guarantee the most 
effective utilization of public and private research facilities. 

We will continue our efforts to improve and strengthen 
our Federal civil service, and provide adequate compensation. 

We will continue to maintain an adequate American 
merchant marine. 

We condemn Communism and other forms of totalitarian- 
ism and their destructive activity overseas and at home. 
We shall continue to build firm defenses against Commu- 
nism by strengthening the economic and social structure of 
our own democracy. We reiterate our pledge to expose and 
prosecute treasonable activities of anti-democratic and un- 
American organizations which sap our strength, paralyze 
our will to defend ourselves, and destroy our unity, inciting 
race against race, class against class, and the people against 
free institutions. We shall continue vigorously to enforce 
the laws against subversive activities, observing at all times 
the constitutional guaranties which protect free speech, the 
free press, and honest political activity. We shall strengthen 
our laws against subversion to the full extent necessary, 
protecting at all times our traditional individual freedoms. 

We recognize that the United States has become the 
principal protector of the free world. The free peoples of 
the world look to us for support in maintaining their free- 
doms. If we falter in our leadership we may endanger the 
peace of the world—and we shall surely endanger the 
welfare of our own nation. For these reasons it is imperative 
that we maintain our military strength until world peace 
with justice is secure. Under the leadership of President 
Truman our military departments have been united and 
our government organization for the national defense greatly 
strengthened. We pledge to maintain adequate military 
strength, based on these. improvements, sufficient to fulfill 
our responsibilities in occupation zones, defend our national 
interests and to bolster those free nations resisting Com- 
munist aggression. 


This is our platform. These are our principles. They 
form a political and economic policy which has guided our 
party and our nation. 

The American people know these principles well. Under 
them, we have enjoyed greater security, greater prosperity, 
and more effective world leadership than ever before. 

Under them and with the guidance of divine providence 
we can proceed to higher levels of prosperity and security; 
we can advance to a better life at home; we can continue 
our leadership in the world with ever growing prospects 
for lasting peace. 
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